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It’s hosted battle royales that have raged for years. 


The Volkswagen Passat is built to withstand the endless rounds of 
unsportsmanlike conduct it will face over the years. Because a 
Passat isn’t just a family car, it’s a Volkswagen. So you can be 
confident that your Passat won’t just know how this battle started, 


but will be there when it finally ends. Volkswagen has more vehicles 





on the road with over 100,000 miles than any other brand.” 


That’s the Power of German Engineering. 
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Das Auto. 
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days of summer. 
days of hope. 


Summer is the season we've all 
been waiting for. It's 100 days 

of high dives, ball games and 
barbecues, It's 100 ways to dress 
a burger, catch some shade or 
get out of town, It's 100 chances 
to clear the calendar for what's 


most important. 


Every two seconds this summer, 
someone like you will need blood. 
Donating is quick and easy and, 
like all good things this time of 


year, it's worth celebrating. 


What are your summer plans? 


This summer, there are 100 
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chances to give hope. Choose 
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Aliens Among Us 


AS TIME’S ENVIRONMENT WRITER, BRYAN 

Walsh has trudged over the ice caps of 

Greenland and through the rain forests of 

Ecuador, dived the coral reefs off Bermuda 

and met the crocodiles of Madagascar. 

But coming face to fang with an adult 
Burmese python—that involved acquiring some new 
techniques in managing sources. 

Fortunately, he was in the company of Jeff Fobb, a 
dangerous-animal specialist with the Miami-Dade Fire 
Rescue Department. Florida has more invasive species 
than any other place in the U.S., thanks to its climate 
and location, and the pythons present a particular chal- 
lenge. They hunt at will and can hide in plain sight, and 
only human beings pose any real threat to them. No one 
knows how many there actually are in Florida. “I was 
not anywhere near as calm as I look in the photograph,” 
Bryan says. “Although Fobb did eventually come to my 
rescue, I came away convinced that the snakes are going 
to win this particular war.” 

War is being waged all across the country against 
the invasive plant and animal species—some 50,000 
of them—now spreading across the U.S. Even as we 
were closing the cover story, customs inspectors at 
Los Angeles International Airport revealed that they 
had intercepted a shipment of 67 live giant African 
snails. (And by giant, we mean 8 in. long—it takes 
two hands to hold one; see page 23.) The snails are a 
delicacy in Nigeria but can carry dangerous parasites 
and, if released into the wild, could eat the paint offa 
house. While many alien species are harmless, others 
pose expensive threats to seas and fields and forests. 
It’s a provocative debate among conservationists that 
Bryan explores: some native species are damaging, 
some alien ones beneficial—so is it time to stop judg- 
ing species by where they originate and focus instead 


on how they behave? 


Nancy Gibbs, MANAGING EDITOR 
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NOW ON TIME.COM 


During his 370 days in space aboard the International 


While reporting 
his story on the 
rapid growth of 
invasive species 
(see page 20), 
Walsh, at left in 
Homestead, Fla., 
learned how best to 
wrestle a predatory, 
10-ft.-long 
Burmese python 


Space Station, NASA astronaut Donald Pettit doubled as 
a master of space photography. His star trail images are 
composites made up of numerous long-exposure photos. 


For more, visit lightbox.time.com. 





A 
One of Pettit’s star trail images, taken on the space 
station during a 2012 mission 
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purposes of clarity and space 
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NETANYAHU: EPA; GOTZE 





‘I know what we 
need to ensure 


the 


of 


Israel’s people: 





BENJAMIN NETANYAHU, Israeli 
Prime Minister, denouncing 
US. proposals intended to 
allow Israel to withdraw from 
much of the West Bank 








50% 


Percentage increase in the likelihood 
of parents administering an incorrect 
dose of medicine to kids when using 
spoonfuls rather than milliliters, 
according to a study in Pediatrics 












‘Gotze 
isa 






boy.’ 
JOACHIM Low, 

German soccer coach, 
after 22-year-old 

Mario Gétze, below, 


LeBron 
James 
Received a warm and 


lucrative welcome 


home from the 
Cleveland 
Cavaliers 


GOOD WEEK 


8 


Alex 
Rodriguez 


Got sued by an 








ex-lawyer for 


$380,000-plus 


in unpaid legal 


fees 











‘LET’S PROVIDE 
THOSE SPECIFIC 
ANSWERS.’ 


BOBBY JINDAL, Louisiana governor, 
on how the Republican Party 
has to move beyond “personalities 
[and] slogans” to win back voter 
confidence in the 2016 elections 





Live giant 
African snails 
that were 
seized by 
customs 
agents at Los 
Angeles 
International 
Airport; they 
pose a serious 
threat to local 
ecosystems 
SEE PAGE 20 
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‘There’s risks to allowing things just 
to try to resolve themselves.’ 


LIEUT. GENERAL JOSEPH VOTEL, head of the U.S. Joint Special Operations Command, 


suggesting that the U.S. might intervene in the ongoing conflict in Iraq 
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Sources: Times of Israel; New York Times (2); AP; Los Angeles Times; Reuters; ESPN 
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Out of the Deep \ 

The wreckage of the cruise ship Costa 
Concordia is towed near the port of Giglio 
Island, Italy, on July 14, more’ 
years after it hit a reef and capsi 
killing 32 of the 4,229 people on boar 




























Photograph by Frederico Greco/ 
Olycom/Abaca USA 
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MEGACITIES OF 
THE FUTURE 


According to a 
U.N. report, 13 
urban areas 
are on track to 
join the list of 
megacities by 
2030, meaning 
they will con- 
tain more than 
10 million peo- 
ple. A sampling 
(plus projected 
populations): 





14.8 million 
Bangalore, India 





Lima 





12 million 
Bogota 





11.6 million 
Johannesburg 





10.8 million 
Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania 





Gaza Burns as Hope 
For Peace Fades 


The Israeli military warned 100,000 
Gaza Strip residents to evacuate their 
homes on July 16—even as it threat- 
ened to launch a ground invasion— 
while rockets continued to rain 
down on both sides of the divide. 
The escalation came a day after an 
Egypt-brokered cease-fire, briefly ob- 
served by Israel, fell apart within six 
hours amid rocket fire from Gaza. 

A mutual end to violence that has 
so far killed more than 200 people— 
nearly all of them Palestinians— 
seems increasingly unlikely as each 
side demands an end to what has 
become the status quo: a near total 
Israeli blockade of the Gaza Strip 
and regular if inaccurate rocket 
fire into Israel. Hamas, the militant 
Islamist group that controls Gaza, 
rejected the cease-fire, claiming it 
was not consulted, and continued to 
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fire rockets at Israel. On July 15, a ci- 
vilian bringing food to soldiers near 
Gaza became the first Israeli fatality. 

Israel soon resumed its attacks 
in response to the continued rocket 
fire, with Israeli Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu vowing to 
“expand and intensify” military 
operations. The military has already 
struck more than 1,600 targets 
across Gaza, including the homes 
of key Hamas leaders, and pressure 
has mounted for a ground operation 
to destroy the hidden command 
bunkers that have survived targeted 
missile strikes from Israel. 

The clashes, which follow the 
breakdown of U.S.-backed peace 
talks between Israel and the Pales- 
tinian government, were fueled by 
the abduction and murder of three 
Israeli teens in the West Bank—an 
act Israel blamed on Hamas. The 
alleged revenge murder of a Pal- 
estinian youth by several Israelis 





A Gaza resident sleeps in a U.N. school 
transformed into a shelter in Gaza City. 
Photograph by Oliver Weiken—EPA 


sparked violent protests in Arab 
communities in both Israel and the 
Palestinian territories. 

The death toll has already sur- 
passed that of the last major clashes, 
in 2012. Graphic images of four 
children killed in Gaza on July 16— 
captured by foreign media on the 
scene—brought the conflict toa 
head, and Israel agreed to a tempo- 
rary pause to allow aid to be deliv- 
ered to Gaza. But Israel has called up 
tens of thousands of reserves, and 
even a limited ground operation 
would make this latest war bloodier. 





By Aleksandra Gjorgievska and Noah Rayman 





NIGERIA 


‘| consider 
those girls 
as my sisters 
...and lm 
SoIng to 
Speak up for 
them until 
they are 
released.’ 









MALALA YOUSAFZAI, 
women’s-education activist, 
meeting with parents of 
the Nigerian schoolgirls 
who were kidnapped 

in April by the militant 


group Boko Haram 


Roundup 
Newfound National Anthems 


Jurors in Switzerland are whittling down a field of crowdsourced proposals for 
amore “modern” national anthem. Here, four other countries that switched. 
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The Explainer 
Afghanistan’s Defused Election Crisis 


U.S. Secretary of State John Kerry brokered an unlikely 
deal between the two leading presidential candidates, 
pulling Afghanistan back from the brink ofa crisis that 
threatened to fracture the country along ethnic lines. 


THE DEAL 

Kerry arrived 
late on July 10 
to mediate after 


candidate Abdul- 


lah Abdullah 
alleged fraud in 
the runoff last 
month. Follow- 
ing two days of 
negotiations, 
Abdullah and 
his opponent, 
Ashraf Ghani, 
agreed toa total, 
U.N.-supervised 
recount. 


Abdullah 


Ghani 





THE TERMS 

The deal hinged 
ona sweeping 
plan to limit pres- 
idential power. 
The winner will 
appoint the loser 
or his nominee 
to become “chief 
executive” for 
the government 
ahead of an 
eventual consti- 
tutional amend- 
ment to create a 
parliamentary 
democracy. 





THE NEXT STEP 
The recount, 
which will de- 
termine Presi- 
dent Hamid 
Karzai’s replace- 
ment, is expect- 
ed to take 
weeks. As most 
U.S. troops de- 
part amid a con- 
tinued Taliban 
threat, the 
country’s stabil- 
ity may depend 
on whether the 
candidates ac- 
cept the results. 














INDIA 


Trending In 


+ 


The U.S. intensified 
trade measures 
against Russia over 
the Ukraine crisis, 
targeting large banks 
and energy firms 


Turkish opposition 
presidential candidate 
Ekmeleddin Ihsanoglu 

PTV eslitcicie Malm ance) 
opponents by donating 

1,000 Turkish liras 
($470) to each of their 

campaigns 


ee 
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Chinese authorities 
detained a prominent 
national TV anchor 
shortly before airtime 
amid a widening 
corruption probe 


ED} 











# Nepal 0) At least 21 people 
. Russia Before abolishing were killed and more 
Estonia R a than 150 injured ina 
The country re- President Viadimir wanda the monarchy rush-hour derailment 
embraced its old Putinrestored'the = “Rwanda Nziza” altogether, Nepal Peitenteae by which on the Moscow metro 
national anthem when Soviet national (‘Beautiful Rwanda”) @dopted a new 
it gained independence anthem with was named the anthem in 2007 a yaaa al 
from the Soviet Union new lyrics in national song in 2002 to replace one below average for the 
in 1991. The’song'had 2000, replacing in an effort to build that celebrated week ending July 9, 
been illegal to sing a wordless tune national unity after a the country's jeopardizing the 
under Soviet rule. adopted after the decade of strife. “courageous country’s economy 

Soviet Union's fall. sovereign.” 

YOUSAFZAI, ABOULLAH, GHANI, KARZAI: AP; KERRY, SCANDAL: REUTERS; DEMOCRACY, SANCTIONS, INDIA: GETTY IMAGES 
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Warren Rising [Nhe liberal Senate populist 
is winning crowds in red states 


BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL 


BEFORE A CHEERING CROWD 
of several hundred, Elizabeth 
Warren summoned the famil- 
iar and fiery spirits of Demo- 
cratic populism. “Our job is 
to fight for the families of 
America,” the Massachusetts 
Senator yelled over applause 
in a hotel ballroom July 14. 
“Stitch up the tax loopholes so 
that millionaires and billion- 
aires pay at the same tax rate 
as the people in this room.” 
What was striking was 
less her theme—the former 
Harvard Law professor has 
had the same mantra since she 
burst onto the national scene 
as an overseer of the bank 
bailout—than the venue: 
Shepherdstown, W.Va. In 2012, 
President Obama narrow- 
ly lost the town, and he got 
creamed in the state, garner- 
ing just 35.5% of the vote. 
Warren’s reach these 
days certainly feels broader, 


making her the most influen- 
tial Democratic surrogate of 
the 2014 cycle and an interest- 
ing descant in a party where 
Hillary Clinton is the favorite 
soloist. “She has the ability to 
channel people’s rage against 
Wall Street anda financial 
system that is stacked against 
them that resonates with 
those on the left and right,” 
says Jim Manley, a former top 
aide to Senate majority leader 
Harry Reid. “If you listen real 
hard, sometimes her rhetoric 
is not that much different 
from conservative Senators 
like Rand Paul.” 

This has lent Warren some- 
thing like rock-star status not 
only in New York and Los An- 
geles but also in parts of West 
Virginia and Kentucky, where 
she campaigned last month. 
And it has helped her raise 
$3.3 million that could aid 
Democratic candidates and 


increased speculation that 
she might challenge Clinton 
in 2016. That’s unlikely—and 
Warren is quick to say so. 
Instead, she says, her focus 
has remained on such eco- 
nomic issues as student loans, 
bankruptcy reform and—if 
Democrats keep the Senate— 
a renewed push for another 
round of Wall Street reforms. 

In any case, a rising aware- 
ness of income inequality has 
made Warren a more impor- 
tant voice ina party that is 
heavily reliant on the super- 
wealthy in election years. But 
at 65, she is only 18 months 
younger than Clinton, and 
some supporters worry that 
her window for the highest of- 
fice might close if she doesn’t 
run soon. “Lizzie in 2020!” a 
man in the Shepherdstown 
audience bellowed. Warren 
smiled serenely. “Let’s focus 
on 2014 for now,” she said. 





Closing the 
Sunscreen 
Gap 


For more than a decade, 
U.S. consumers have 

had to make do with less 
advanced sunscreens than 
folks in other developed 
nations. That’s because 
the FDA hasn’t approved 

a single new screening 
ingredient since 1999. 

A bipartisan bill to speed 
the process took astep 
closer to becoming law 
July 15. Here’s what both 
sun worshippers and shade 
freaks should know about 
the delay: 


> Since 2002, eight new 
sunscreen ingredients, some 
of which are on the market 
in Asia and Europe, have 
been awaiting FDA approval. 
The agency says the backlog 
is the result of a careful 
safety-review process. 


Backers of the Sunscreen 
Innovation Act contend that 
many of the ingredients 
pending FDA approval are 
considered safe elsewhere 
and protect better against 
UVA rays than currently 
permitted sunscreens. 


If the bill is passed, the 
FDA will have to decide on 
the eight stalled ingredients 
within a year and on all 
new applications within 
18 months. 

—ALEXANDRA SIFFERLIN 


\ Some newer 
sunscreens 
sold abroad 

aren't 
available in 
the U.S. 


/ 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Founded in 1976 ASSE International Student Exchange Program is a Non-Profit, Public Benefit Organization. For privacy reasons, photos above are not photos of actual students. 
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In Charities We Trust The |RS 
takes nonprofits at their word 


BY MASSIMO CALABRESI 


THE MOST POWERFUL ASSET 
a charity has isn’t always 
heart or vision. Sometimes 
it’s tax deductibility. And as 
of July 1,any group witha 
little cash and a computer 
will have a much easier time 
getting it. 

A year after the IRS was 
first accused of targeting 
right-wing nonprofits for 
heightened scrutiny, the 
agency has decided it’s not 
worth vetting approximate- 
ly 80% of the groups seeking 
tax-exempt charitable status 
each year. Now, instead of 
a 26-page application and 
supporting documents, or- 
ganizations raising less than 
$50,000 a year need fill out 
only a three-page online reg- 
istration and submit a $400 


IRS Commissioner 
John Koskinen says 
most new charities 
will no longer be 
screened at startup 


12 


fee to be allowed to collect 
tax-deductible donations. 
IRS Commissioner John 
Koskinen says the change 
will result in “efficiencies 
(that] will translate intoa 
faster and better review” 
of bigger nonprofits while 
clearing the backlog of some 
66,000 applications that led 
to yearlong waits for new 
groups. The agency’s bud- 
get has been cut by about 
$900 million, or more than 
7%, since 2010, and the GOP- 
led House voted this month 
to cut its enforcement 
division by $1.2 billion, or 
25%. The expedited form, 
known as a 1023-EZ, will 
mean 40,000 to 50,000 fewer 
applications to review each 
year, though Koskinen says 






budget cuts are not behind 
the change. 

The IRS adopted the new 
process on the recommen- 
dation of a team composed 
largely of frontline workers 
from the division of exempt 
organizations, the section 
at the center of the political 
targeting scandal. Koskinen 
says the IRS isn’t abandon- 
ing oversight: the short form 
requires a registrant to ac- 
cept the rules under penalty 
of perjury, and the agency 
will scrutinize some appli- 
cations and monitor their 
volume for spikes. 

Some are worried about 
abuse. “It’s easier to get tax- 
exempt status under 1023-EZ 
than itis to get a library 
card,” says Tim Delaney, 
president and CEO of the 
Council of Nonprofits. That 
means bad actors “will be 
able to operate in the name of 
the charity, and the IRS will 
never be the wiser because 
they’re not looking at the 
underlying documentation.” 

Others fear that without 
anyone monitoring small 
charities for political activ- 
ity, which is barred by the 
federal tax code, the groups 
will come to serve the same 
purpose as the powerful 
nonprofit organizations at 
the heart of the IRS scandal, 
known as 501(c)(4)s. Fueled 
by anonymous donations 
that are not tax deductible, 
those groups have become 
potent players in political 
campaigns at the federal 
level. Local races may not be 
far behind. Once small char- 
ities launch without over- 
sight, says Marcus Owens, 

a former director of the 
IRS’s exempt-organizations 
division, the agency “is go- 
ing to have trouble even 
tracking what happens to 
these organizations.” 


DROUGHT Officials in 
California adopted tighter 
water-conservation rules 
July 15, the same day a 
state survey found that 
water use increased 1% in 
May despite Governor Jerry 
Brown's plea for a voluntary 
20% reduction. Among the 
new rules, which are the first 
emergency measures passed 
during the state's historic 
drought: a ban on watering 
golf courses during daylight 
and a requirement that 
restaurants serve water only 
on request. Violators could 
be fined up to $500. 





LGBT 


1.6% 


Percentage of U.S. adults 
who identified as gay in 

a first-of-its-kind survey 

by the Census Bureau. An 
additional 0.7% identified as 
bisexual, and 1.1% reported 
“something else” or offered 
no response. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT A 
federal judge ruled July 16 
that California's process for 
executing prisoners is so 
dysfunctional that it amounts 
to cruel and unusual 
punishment and is therefore 
unconstitutional. Of the more 
than 900 people sentenced 
to death in the state since 
1978, U.S. District Judge 
Cormac Carney noted, only 
13 have been executed. 
Carney's ruling on a petition 
by convicted rapist and 
murderer Ernest Dewayne 
Jones vacates the death 
sentence he received nearly 
two decades ago. 





CORRUPTION The FBI 
arrested two former Utah 
attorneys general—John 
Swallow and Mark Shurtleff— 
June 15 on charges of ac- 
cepting bribes and tampering 
with evidence. Both maintain 
their innocence. 
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A park is a gift. 


(Pass it on.) 





SOMEWHERE, not far from where you live, 
The Trust for Public Land is protecting the 
places that make your community special 
from neighborhood playgrounds, gardens, 


and trails to vast wilderness escapes. 


Visit tpl.org today and preserve LAND 
the gift of parks for generations ; 


to come. — | 


Legal Notice 


If You Bought 
Gray Line or CitySights 
“Hop-On, Hop-Off” Bus Tours 
in New York City 


You Could Get a Refund 
Up to $20 Per Ticket 


There is a $19 million Settlement with Twin America, 
LLC, Coach USA, Inc., International Bus Services, Inc., 
CitySights LLC, and City Sights Twin, LLC (together 
called the “Defendants’’). 


The lawsuit claims that Coach and CitySights conspired 
to form a joint venture, Twin America, against state and 
federal law. The lawsuit claims that this new company 
dominated the “hop-on, hop-off” bus tour business in New 
York City enabling the Defendants to fix ticket prices and 
reduce competition — resulting in higher ticket prices for 
customers. The Defendants deny that they did anything 
wrong. 


Who is included in the Settlement? 


Generally, the Settlement includes anyone who bought 
Gray Line or CitySights “hop-on, hop-off” bus tours in 
New York City from February 1, 2009 until June 16, 2014. 


What does the Settlement provide? 

The Settlement Fund will pay Class Members up to $20 per 
eligible Hop-On, Hop-Off ticket. The cost to administer 
the Settlement as well as attorney fees and the payments to 
the Class Representatives will come out of the Settlement 
Fund. If there is any money left in the Settlement Fund 
after claims, costs, and taxes have been paid, it will be 
given to the Department of Justice, Antitrust Division, and/ 
or the New York Attorney General’s Office. 


How can | get a payment? 


File a claim online or by mail no later than January 19, 
2015. 


What are my rights? 


Even if you do nothing you will be bound by the Court’s 
decisions. If you want to keep your right to sue the 
Defendants yourself, you must exclude yourself from the 
Settlement Class by September 5, 2014. If you stay in 
the Settlement Class, you may object to the Settlement by 
September 5, 2014. 


The Court will hold a hearing on October 20, 2014 to 
consider whether to approve the Settlement and a payment 
of attorneys’ fees up to one-third of the Settlement Fund, 
plus reimbursement of expenses, and a special service 
payment of $20,000 each to two Class Representatives. 
You or your own lawyer may appear and speak at the 
hearing at your own expense. 


www.TourBusSettlement.com 
1-866-431-9265 
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The State of Silicon Valley Tech wants 
its own territory. Of course 


BY MATT VELLA 


SILICON VALLEY’S NEWEST STARTUP IS 
not an app or a gadget. But it is, in the 
parlance of the hoodie-clad, disruptive. 
Wealthy venture capitalist Tim Draper, 
who funded products like Hotmail and 
Skype, wants to split California into six 
pieces, putting the state of Jefferson as 
well as North, Central, West and South 
California on the map. The sixth—the 
state of Silicon Valley—would stretch 
from the top of the San Francisco Bay 
Area down through San Jose, stopping 
just before the verdant vineyards of the 


Beta 
Borders 


THE PLAN TO 
BREAK UP 
THE GOLDEN 
STATE 


949,409 


POPULATION 


$36,147 


PER CAPITA INCOME 


6,828,617 


POPULATION 


$63,288 


PER CAPITA INCOME 


11,563,717 


POPULATION 


$44,900 


PER CAPITA INCOME 


SOURCE: CALIFORNIA LEGISLATIVE 
ANALYSTS OFFICE 
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Central Coast. The idea is that the new 
states would be more efficient and govern- 
able. On July 15, the consortium backing 
the plan announced that it had submitted 
enough signatures to put the issue in front 
of voters in 2016 as part of the state’s wildly 
democratic ballot-initiative process. 

That the plan has little chance of 
becoming a reality—the Constitution 
requires the approval of the state assem- 
bly and Congress—hardly matters. A 
sovereign Silicon Valley, which would be 
the richest state in the U.S., with annual 
























3,820,438 


POPULATION 


$48,048 


PER CAPITA INCOME 


4,232,419 


POPULATION 


$33,510 


PER CAPITA INCOME 


per capita income of $63,288, is the apo- 
theosis of tech hubris, in beta for decades 
but now ready to ship. 

The idea is an ego trip of Ayn Randian 
proportions, a Galt’s Gulch kitted with 
Google Glass and $70,000 Teslas. It has its 
roots in the valley’s libertarianism. This is 
a place, after all, where PayPal co-founder 
Peter Thiel is funding a utopia at sea, 
venture capitalist Balaji Srinivasan has 
proposed a deregulated territory devoted 
to experimentation and Elon Musk has 
toyed with the idea of a Martian colony— 
a place, in other words, that not only 
knows what it wants but increasingly 
thinks it knows what’s best for the rest. 

Certainly, that arrogance is the twin of 
amore noble impulse in many technol- 
ogy innovators: a profound certainty that 
often yields wonderful results for the rest 
of us, from Gmail to gene therapy. The 
tradition holds that a good idea trumps 
convention or existing law. But the Sili- 
con Valley that has created remarkable 
products (and wealth) is also prone to 
alienating detours like Bitcoin, the un- 
regulated cryptocurrency, and Soylent, 
the trendy open-sourced food substitute. 

Then again, this wouldn’t be the first 
time California was shaped to serve 
powerful interests. At the turn of the 
2oth century, Harrison Gray Otis, pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Times and father 
of the Golden State’s most powerful po- 
litical force, used inside information and 
his newspaper to funnel water from the 
Owens Valley to the then fledgling city of 
Los Angeles. Why? As John Huston’s Otis- 
like character put it to Jack Nicholson’s 
Jake Gittes in Chinatown, “The future, 

Mr. Gittes. The future.” a 


10,809,997 


POPULATION 


$42,980 


PER CAPITA INCOME 
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CAN YOU REALLY CALL IT 
A SAVINGS ACCOUNT IF IT’S 
ONLY EARNING .01%? 


The Ally Online Savings Account. 

Callus crazy, but we believe a savings account 
should act ». That’s why an 
Ally Online Savings Account offers among the 
most competitive 2s in the country. Not to 
mention, nomonthly maintenance fees. So you 
can grow your savings and keep more of it 





y help you 












allybank.com | 1-877-247-ALLY 


ally sanx. 


Your money needs an Ally.” 
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Is Organic Food Really Healthier? The latest 
research sheds some light on how to shop 


BY ALEXANDRA SIFFERLIN 


ANYONE WHO’S BEEN IN A SUPERMARKET LATELY KNOWS LABELS CAN BE TRICKY. 
Between “organic,” “local” and other food claims, what’s a savvy shopper to do? A 
recent poll showed that many people simply don’t know, with 23% mistakenly believ- 
ing that local produce is always organic. Meanwhile, a comprehensive new review of 
research reveals that organic crops have higher levels of antioxidants and less pesticide 
residue than conventional produce. Of course, all fruits and vegetables are 
nutritious options, but if eating organic—and avoiding pesticides— 
matters to you, here’s what to know: 






ORGANIC 


\ < 
. 


CONVENTIONAL 





(Actual sizes) 


How the crops are grown 





Organic farms cannot use GMOs, Conventional farms ean use 
genetically modified seeds, and 
Also, crops can't be exposed to those crops are often grown with 
things for three years before harvest. pesticides and chemical fertilizers. 


Where the crops are grown 


Organic crops can be grown 
anywhere, as long as the farm 


adheres to the USDA's strict 
organic-certification standards. 


The USDA says there's no consensus 
on local. According to a 2008 act, it 
means up to 400 miles—equal to the 
distance from Boston to Washington. 


The nutritional difference 


It depends on who you ask, but some 
argue that the high yield and larger 
size of conventional crops lower their 


concentration of nutrients. 


This has been a topic of debate, but 
a recent study found that organic 





food has 17% more antioxidant 
activity than conventional crops. 


(The conventional 
versions have the 


To Avoid Pesticides, Go Organi c: most residue) 


1. Apples 2. Strawberries 3. Grapes 4. Celery 5. Peaches ert 
6. Spinach 7. Sweet bell peppers 8. Nectarines 9. Cucumbers 
10. Cherry tomatoes 11. Snap peas 12. Potatoes 







“ - 







Sources: British Journal of Nutrition; International Food and Agribusiness Management Review; Alzheimer's Assoc. Int. 
Conf. 2014; Pediatrics; Journal of Investigative Dermatology; Environmental Working Group “Pesticides in Produce" Report 
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HEALTH NEWS EXAMINED 


HEADLINE SAYS: 
Diet and Exercise Can Help 
Prevent Alzheimer’s 


SCIENCE SAYS: A large, two- 
year trial was among the first 
using randomized, controlled 
design to show that lifestyle 
changes can slow cognitive 
decline. People at risk for 
Alzheimer’s or dementia 
who exercised, ate well and 
had social support showed 
improved memory compared 
with those who did not make 
those changes. 


It certainly 
can’t hurt 


HEADLINE SAYS: 
Got a Rash? You Could Be 
Allergic to Your iPad 


SCIENCE SAYS: Many 
people are allergic to 

nickel, which is often used 
in smartphones and tablets. 
Nickel isn’t dangerous at the 
levels to which people are 
exposed, but it’s the most 
common cause of contact 
dermatitis. For protection, 
put a case on your gadgets. 


Cover up! 
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HEADLINE SAYS: 
A Common Incense Scent 
Can Speed Wound Healing 


SCIENCE SAYS: Skin cells 
have scent receptors, and 
when they're exposed to 
sandalwood, those recep- 
tors could promote immune- 
system changes that trigger 
healing. Understanding just 
how these non-smell-related 
functions work, however, will 
require more research. 


We shall see 


~ 
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DIED 


Nadine Gordimer 
South Africa’s Literary Conscience 


Heraclitus said that character is destiny, but in the case of the writer 
Nadine Gordimer, who died July 13 at the age of 90, her destiny was 
written in geography. “Iam nota political person by nature,” she once 
said. “I don’t suppose, if I had lived elsewhere, my writing would have 
reflected politics much, if at all.” But Gordimer was born ina South 
African mining town that was divided by apartheid, and the racial 

and political agonies of that country became her great subject. It was 

one she found inexhaustible: she wrote 15 novels in all, several of 

which were banned in her native country, as well as volumes of essays 
and short stories. Her work was distinguished by her ability to sketch 
characters from every part of society and across the political spectrum 
with equal insight and empathy and by her refusal to flinch from the 
difficult realities of life in South Africa, which did not end with the fall of 
apartheid in 1994. She was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1991; 
it was South Africa’s first. “Television and newspapers show people’s lives 
at a certain point,” she said. “But novels tell you what happened after the 
riot, what happened when everybody went home.” —LEv GROSSMAN 





ORBITED 

The International 
Space Station, for 
5,000 straight days 
with humans on 
board, as of July 12. 
In that time, 15 
countries have sent 
astronauts to live 
aboard the vessel. 


ANNOUNCED 
The gender of 
Marvel's next 
comic-book Thor, 
who will be a woman. 
According to the 
comic’s mythology, 
whoever wields the 
mighty hammer is 
Thor, regardless 

of his—or her— 
previous identity. 


DIED 
The last surviving 
original member 

of the Ramones, 
Tommy Ramone, on 
July 11, at 65. The 
punk drummer and 
producer—whose 
real last 
name was 
Erdelyi— 
had 
cancer. 








FIRED 

Saturday Night 

Live player Brooks 
Wheelan, after one 
season on the sketch 
show, according to 
an announcement he 
made on Twitter. John 
Milhiser and Noél 
Wells will also not 
return next season. 


RETURNED 

Former Taliban 

captive Army Sergeant 
Bowe Bergdahl, to 
active military duty, 
for the first time 

since he was freed. 
He has reportedly 

not yet spoken to 

his parents. 


FINED 

Twenty-one German 
sausagemakers and 
dozens of individuals, 
by the country’s 
Federal Cartel Office, 
for colluding on the 
price of sausages. 
The penalties totaled 
338 million euros. 





SIGNED 


LeBron James 
Homecomer 


By Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
In an essay in Sports Illustrated 
about his return to play for 
Cleveland, LeBron James 
announced, “I’m coming 
home.” The awful truth is, as 
Thomas Wolfe titled one of 
his best-known novels, you 
can’t go home again. After we 
leave home and are battered 
about by life, we are changed. 
Home becomes a symbol of 
our innocence, a place where 
we dreamed limitlessly and 
were loved unconditionally. But 
that home, too, has changed 
because of our absence. So it 
is with LeBron and Cleveland. 
When LeBron left Cleveland, 
he celebrated the move as if it 
were the exodus from Egypt, 
and that arrogance left a bitter 
taste in his fans’ mouths. 
He can’t go home again—at 
least not to the home he once 
knew. The residents may be 
joyful, but they are also wiser. 
Like a betrayed spouse, they 
will have to be wooed. But his 
return to the Cavaliers is good 
for basketball. Each game will 
come with a movie narrative 
attached—underdogs, 
redemption, forgiveness. | 
certainly will be watching. 





Abdul-Jabbar, a TIME columnist, is 
a six-time NBA champion 
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The Border and Obama 


It’s time to stop running away 


from the nation’s troubles 


THE WOMAN FROM HONDURAS WAS 
tiny and extremely pregnant. “When 
are you due?” asked Sister Norma Pi- 
mentel, the director of Catholic Chari- 
ties in the Rio Grande Valley. “Ya,” the 
woman replied in Spanish: “Already”—she was past 
due. She had left Honduras to save her daughter, 
who is 12—peak poaching age for the killer gangs 
that are wreaking havoc in that country these days. 
“Aman came into our house and tried to kill my girl 
with a machete,” the woman said. “I stopped him.” 
She showed Sister Norma her right hand, which 
was slashed down the middle and had healed crum- 
pled. The man also slashed her daughter’s arm, but 
they managed to fend him off. The woman paid a 
coyote to get herself and her daughter across the 
border as soon as possible. 

It seems clear to Sister Norma—and to the hun- 
dreds of volunteers who staff her processing cen- 
ter on the grounds of the Sacred Heart Church in 
McAllen, Texas—that this summer’s tide of Cen- 
tral Americans crossing the border are refugees, 
not immigrants. They have fled, terrified, from 
countries that are the Latino equivalent of Syria 
or Iraq—but in Central America it’s anarchy, not 
religious fanaticism, they are fleeing, the rampag- 
ing of militant drug gangs. The refugees here are a 
lucky subset: they have verifiable family members 
in the U.S. The Border Patrol releases them to Sister 
Norma with bus tickets to the places where their 
families are living. Catholic Charities then provides 
a way station, a place to take a breath, take ashower 
and get a meal, new clothes and a medical exam. 
The center processes as many as 200 families a day. 
When a family arrives, the entire staff applauds. 
No doubt, Matt Drudge and Rush Limbaugh would 
be appalled, but when you see the relief and smiles 
and tears on the faces, which seem far more humble 
than menacing, you cannot help but be moved. 

A woman named Libby Casanova brings her 
four children to volunteer every day. She is a pa- 
thologist in the real world but does intake at the 
center; she’s the first person the refugees encoun- 
ter. “Many of them start to cry when they hear the 
applause,” she says. “They are so grateful.” Casa- 
nova brought her children on the first day so they 
could see that not everyone was as fortunate as 
they are—and the kids insisted on coming back 
and volunteering every day. “This place is making 
the entire community stronger,” Sister Norma says. 
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A young girl from 
Honduras waits for 
a northbound freight 
train to depart in 
Mexico as she makes 
her way to the 
U.S. border 


And there is an infectious spiritual joy in the air. As 
Sister Norma says, “Jesus did not say, ‘I was hungry 


and you asked for my papers. 


Charities mission in McAllen. He should 

also have a town meeting with the Tea Party 
nativists who are so angry and threatened by the 
rush of refugees—43,933 unaccompanied chil- 
dren alone since October—who began to appear 
from Honduras, El Salvador and Guatemala. His 
job, after all, is to rise above the rancor and, well, 
lead. You don’t do this by making a speech to a fa- 
vored audience. You do it by taking action, setting 
a personal example. All sorts of Protestant congre- 
gations are sending volunteers to Sacred Heart— 


BR csc OBAMA SHOULD SEE THE CATHOLIC 


Joe Klein 
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perhaps he could encourage a Tea Party group to 
do the same. The President has gone to the scene of 
other human tragedies. He has acknowledged the 
suffering personally in the past. But not now, and 
you have to wonder why. 

True political courage is near extinct. I saw the 
real thing for the first time on the night of April 4, 
1968, when riots broke out across the country after 
the assassination of Martin Luther King Jr. Sena- 
tor Robert Kennedy decided to go into the heart 
of the Indianapolis ghetto—he was running for 
President at the time—and talk to the people. His 
aides and the local police pleaded with him not 
to do it. He was putting his life in danger, but he 
believed he had a responsibility to show up. He 
spoke for only five minutes, without a text—you 








TO READ JOE'S 
BLOG POSTS, GO TO 
time.com/swampland 





can watch it on YouTube—and he calmed the 
crowd by quoting Aeschylus about the experience 
of excruciating pain that leads to deeper wisdom. 
Indianapolis was one of the few major cities that 
remained quiet that night. 

Nowadays politicians are swaddled by their 
media consultants, who determine whether it is 
“safe” to be “courageous.” But acts of courage don’t 
come with a money-back guarantee. They are cou- 
rageous because they’re potentially dangerous or, 
more likely, embarrassing. Courage’s reward comes 
subtly, in the form of trust as the public learns that 
a politician is willing to take risks to tell the truth. 
Obama is currently wandering about the country, 
trying to meet average people, but the choreogra- 
phy is more stringent than the Bolshoi’s. He said 
he didn’t want to go to the border because it would 
only be a “photo op” ... on the same day his office 
published a photo of the President and Colorado 
Governor John Hickenlooper shooting pool. Who 
choreographed that? 

There is a “teachable moment” available on the 
border, where there doesn’t seem to be much chaos 
these days. There have been fewer people in general 
coming across in recent years, but there is a specific 
“Other Than Mexican” (OTM in Border Patrol lin- 
go) humanitarian crisis. The President could even 
take the opportunity to call a Central American 
summit to organize a peacemaking force for Hon- 
duras, which has become a regional security threat. 
Indeed, he could host it in Laredo. It is one thing to 
oppose intervention halfway across the world, in 
cultures thoroughly alien to our own; it is quite 
another to work with our neighbors to deal with a 
humanitarian disaster that is spilling across all our 
borders. This is one “foreign policy” issue that the 
public really cares about. 

These are precisely the sort of things that Obama 
doesn’t seem to do anymore. There has been askein 
of stories indicating he’s thrown in the towel. He’s 
so tired of head-banging with Republicans that he 
has taken refuge in late-night dinners with celeb- 
rities and intellectuals. Robert Kennedy did a lot 
of that too. But Kennedy never gave the impres- 
sion that politics was distasteful, beneath him, as 
Obama too frequently does. Kennedy was all about 
passion; Obama seems all about decorum. He needs 
to go to the border—on a lot of issues. If he’s go- 
ing to accomplish anything in the last two years 
of his presidency, he’s going to have to change his 
style, which will be near impossible for a man as 
entrenched behind his flacks-in-jackets as the Presi- 
dent is. He’s right about photo ops. Enough already. 
But there are other “ops”—study ops, passion ops, 
conversation ops. He needs to do something dra- 
matic to win back the country. bs} 
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capturing a Burmese py- 
Ils me, is to grab it by the 
from the biting end,” he 
bb is a dangerous-animal 
e Miami-Dade Fire Res- 
. I’m at his home in the 
Homestead to learn how 
ture Burmese pythons, 
omorethan 15 ft.(4.5 m). 
ir prey with powerful 
e to snack on raccoons, 
occasional small alliga- 
b lets one of his train- 
se in the warm Florida 
y telling me that “fear is 
a natural reaction”—I dutifully grab hold 
of its nonbiting end and begin pulling it 
back toward the open. 

I have just enough time to register a 
moment of pride in my mastery over this 
apex predator before the clearly annoyed 
python turns and strikes at my hands. I 
jump back. Burmese pythons aren’t ven- 
omous, but their rows of rearward-facing 
teeth can tear a chunk out of human flesh. 
It’s only with Fobb’s help that I’m able to 
corral the python, seizing the snake by 
the back of its skull. Just as we’re about 
to ease the python into a bag, Fobb gets a 
call—a boa constrictor has been found in 
an apartment in Miami Beach. While Fobb 
takes down the details, the waiting python 
constricts itself around my forearm, inflat- 
ing like a blood-pressure cuff. As I begin to 
sweat in the sun, listening to the python’s 
insistent hiss, I’m left with one thought: I 
should not be here. 

But then, neither should the python. 
Native to Southeast Asia, Burmese py- 
thons began appearing regularly in South 
Florida more than 15 years ago. It’s likely 
that pythons brought in as pets had either 
escaped or were released into the wild, and 
then—like so many retirees before them— 
fell in love with the Sunshine State’s tropi- 
cal climate. Today there may be as many as 
100,000 Burmese pythons living amid the 
wetlands of South Florida, though no one 
really knows. Pythons can disappear when 
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tail. “That 
adds help 
specialist 


they want to, which is most of the time. 
During a monthlong state-sponsored hunt 
in 2013, nearly 1,600 participants found 
and captured just 68 pythons. Yet scientists 
have linked a drastic decline in small mam- 
malsin South Florida’s Everglades National 
Park to the pythons, which can lay up to 100 
eggs at a time, grow more than 7 ft. (2.1 m) 
in their first two years and now face no nat- 
ural predators. “Removing a huge portion 
of all the mammals from the Everglades is 
going to have a dramatic impact on the eco- 
system,” says Michael Dorcas, a snake ex- 
pertat Davidson College. “But right now we 
don’t have anything that can significantly 
suppress the python population.” 
Burmese pythons have proved par- 
ticularly successful invaders, but they’re 
hardly alone. On nearly every border, the 
U.S. is under biological invasion. A quarter 
of the wildlife in South Florida is exotic, 
more than anywhere else in the U.S., and 
the region has one of the highest numbers 
of alien plants in the world. While Flor- 
ida is America’s soft underbelly when it 
comes to invasives, they are a nationwide 
problem. There are more than 50,000 
alien species in the U.S., where they’ve 
often been able to outcompete—or sim- 
ply eat—native flora and fauna. By some 
estimates, invasive species are the second 
biggest threat to endangered animals af- 
ter habitat loss, and one study suggested 
that invasives could cost the U.S. as much 
as $120 billion a year in damages. In the 
Caribbean, lionfish scour coral reefs of sea 
life; in Texas, feral hogs rampage through 
farmers’ fields; in the Northeast, emerald 


‘WE’RE 
ABSOLUTELY 
SEEING MORE 
INVASIONS.’ 


David Lodge 
the University of Notre Dame 


conservation biologist at 





ash borers turn trees into kindling; in the 
Great Lakes, zebra mussels encrust pipes 
and valves, rendering power plants worth- 
less. On July 1, authorities at Los Angeles 
International Airport seized 67 live inva- 
sive giant African snails that were appar- 
ently intended for human consumption. 

The problem seems to be getting 
worse—and we're to blame. Most invasive 
species have been broughtinto the country 
by human beings either on purpose, in the 
case of exotic pets or plants, or accidentally, 
with alien species hitching a ride to new 
habitats. As global trade increases—during 
any 24-hour period, some 10,000 species 
are moving around in the ballast water of 
cargo ships—so does the chance of inva- 
sion. Add in climate change, which is forc- 
ing species to move as they adapt to rising 
temperatures, and it’s clear that the planet 
is becoming a giant mixing bowl, one that 
could end up numbingly homogenized 
as invasives spread across the globe. “The 
scale and the rate is unprecedented,” says 
Anthony Ricciardi, an invasive-species 
biologist at McGill University, who calls 
what's happening “global swarming.” The 
balance of nature—an ideal state in which 
every species is in its right place—is seem- 
ingly being upended. 

Given those fears, it’s no surprise that 
many conservationists treat invasives as 
enemy combatants in a biological war. The 
USS. federal government spent $2.2 billion 
in 2012 trying to prevent, control and some- 
times eradicate invasive species in an effort 
that involved numerous different agencies 
and departments. Yet there’s a small but 
growing number of biologists who ques- 
tion whether the war against invasives 
can ever be won—and whether it should 
even be fought. To these critics, nature has 
never been balanced, and there’s nothing 
that makes an alien species inherently bad 
or a native one inherently good. Human 
activity has so fundamentally altered the 
planet that there’s no going back, and we 
must learn to love—or at least tolerate— 
what the writer Emma Marris has called 
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our “rambunctious garden” of a world. 
“The planet is changing,” says Mark A. 
Davis, a biologist at Macalester College. “If 
conservation is going to be relevant, it has 
to accept that.” And that means that the 
future could look a lot like South Florida. 


The Great Exchange 

LIFE HAS ALWAYS BEEN ON THE MOVE, BUT 
until recently that mobility was limited by 
oceans, mountains and other geographic 
barriers. That separation allowed life to 
evolve into as many as 8.7 million separate 
species, if not far more. But then Homo sapi- 
ens arrived. As humans spread around the 
globe, they brought their favored plants 
and animals with them, along with stow- 
aways like black rats, which originated in 
tropical Asia before infesting the planet 
from the holds of sailing ships. 

For a long time there was little concern 
about the effects of introducing alien spe- 
cies to new ecosystems; they were some- 
times even sought after. Thomas Jefferson 
wrote that “the greatest service which can 
be rendered any country is to add a useful 
plant to its culture,” and while he was an en- 
voy in France he sent seeds of grasses, fruits 
and vegetables to botanists in the U.S.; he 
evensmuggled home native rice from Italy. 
In 1871 the American Acclimatization Soci- 
ety was founded to bring “useful or interest- 
ing” animals and plants to North America, 
and the society’s president, Eugene Schief- 
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felin, later released 60 European starlings 
in New York City’s Central Park, part of his 
dream to introduce every bird mentioned 
in Shakespeare to North America. He was 
all too successful: there are now some 
200 million European starlings in the U.S. 
It’s not surprising that the growth of 
invasive species has closely followed the 
growth of global trade. As canoes and clip- 
pers gave way to container ships and jum- 
bo jets, it became easier and easier to move 
species around the globe. In her book The 
Sixth Extinction, Elizabeth Kolbert notes 
that before humans arrived in Hawaii, the 
islands experienced about one successful 
invasion every 10,000 years. Now Hawaii 
gets a new invasive species every month. 
Even falling political barriers make a dif- 
ference. During the Cold War, the number 
ofinvasive bird species in politically isolat- 
ed Eastern Europe fell while the number 
in the free states of Western Europe in- 
creased. “We're absolutely seeing more in- 
vasions,” says David Lodge, a conservation 
biologist at Notre Dame. “The sheer speed 
at which things move around the planet 
gives them a much better chance to arrive 
alive, happy and ready to reproduce.” 
Lodge should know. He has a front-row 
seat to the Great Lakes, one of the most 
heavily invaded freshwater ecosystems in 
the world. Since the St. Lawrence Seaway 
was opened in 1959, oceangoing vessels 
have been able to sail into the lakes, bring- 
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ing alien species with them. That’s how the 
zebra mussel, one of the most tenacious 
aquatic invasives in the country, found a 
homein the Great Lakes. Native to southern 
Russia, the mussel arrived in the ballast wa- 
ter of ships and was discovered in the Great 
Lakes region in the late 1980s. There are 
now millions of the mussels in the lakes; 
clusters encrust anchors and docks and dis- 
rupt the marine food chain. Zebra mussels 
can grow so plentiful that they block the 
intake valves of power plants and industri- 
al facilities, causing hundreds of millions 
of dollars in damage. “The mussels take all 
the plankton out of the water, pulling out 
the rug from under entire ecosystems,” says 
Marc Gaden, the legislative liaison of the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 

As destructive as they can be, zebra 
mussels are, in the end, mollusks—not 
the sort of charismatic invader that seizes 
public attention. But that’s not a problem 
for the Asian carp. First imported to the 
South and Midwest by fish farmers in 
the 1960s and ’7os, the Asian carp—a col- 
lective name for several related species 
from China—escaped at some point into 
the Mississippi River. In the years since, 
they’ve made their way upriver and are 
now knocking on the door of the Great 
Lakes. Bottom feeders, the carp could dis- 
ruptthe marine food chain ifthey establish 
themselves in the Great Lakes, wreck- 
ing the region’s $7 billion sport-fishing 
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industry. It doesn’t help that the silver 
Asian carp have a habit of leaping out of 
the water when startled by a boat motor, 
turning themselves into piscine projectiles 
that can clobber unwary fishermen. 

The carp invasion has officials in the 
Great Lakes region so concerned that they 
are considering an Army Corps of Engi- 
neers plan—one that would potentially 
cost up to $18 billion—to essentially close 
the century-old Chicago Canal, cutting off 
the Great Lakes from the Mississippi River 
system. (Supporters of the plan have dis- 
puted the price tag.) Even so, it might be too 
late. Lodge and others have found genetic 
evidence that some Asian carp are already 
present in the lakes, although it’s not clear 
yet whether they are numerous enough to 
establish themselves. 

The reality is that we already live in 
a deeply invaded world. Look out your 
window and you'll see alien species ev- 
erywhere. Kolbert writes that “almost 
all the grasses in American lawns come 
from somewhere else, including Ken- 
tucky bluegrass.” More than a quarter of 
the plants in Vermont and more than a 
third in Massachusetts come from outside 
those states. Baseball and apple pie might 
be American—unless the pies are made 
from Fuji apples, which were developed 
in Japan—but honeybees are not. (The sci- 
entific name—Apis mellifera, or European 
honeybee—is a giveaway.) More than 50 
years ago, British ecologist Charles Elton, 
widely considered the founder of invasion 
biology, warned that “we are living in a pe- 
riod of the world’s history when the min- 
gling of thousands of kinds of organisms 
from different parts of the world is setting 
up terrific dislocations in nature.” 

There’s another name for that “terrific 
dislocation”: Florida. 


The Mixing Bowl 

INVASIVE PLANTS AND ANIMALS HAVE 
flocked to Florida for some of the same 
reasons that more than 600 people a day 
move there: the sunny climate, the plenti- 
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ful land and a generally welcoming atti- 
tude toward newcomers. And like many of 
the new human arrivals, invasive wildlife 
often enter the state through the sprawl- 
ing hub of Miami International Airport, 
which ranks first in the U.S. in interna- 
tional freight shipments and live-animal 
traffic, with about 3,000 live-wildlife ship- 
ments every month. While border-control 
officials check cargo for invasive species, 
the sheer number of alien species entering 
Florida on any given day—and a climate 
that seems designed to turbocharge the 
growth of anything living—tilts the odds 
in the species’ favor. “We are ground zero 


CUBAN TREE FROG 


Origin Caribbean 

Invaded territory Hawaii 
and Florida 

How it arrived Likely 
arrived as a hitchhiker on 
seagoing ships 

Threats The largest 

tree frog in the U.S., it eats 
native frogs and lizards 
wherever it invades 


EMERALD ASH BORER 


Origin Asia and eastern 
Russia 

Invaded territory Viuch of 
the Midwest and parts of the 
Northeast 

How it arrived Accidentally 
carried into the U.S. in wood- 
packing material from Asia 
Threats In its larval stage, 
the insect bores holes in 
trees, eventually killing them; 
more than 8 billion ash trees 
are at risk 





SNAKEHEAD FISH 


Origin Africa and Asia 

Invaded territory California, Virginia, Florida, Hawaii, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
How it arrived Introduced by fish importers 

Threats As a top-line predator, it competes with native 
fish for food and habitat 





for the impacts of invasive species,” says 
Doria Gordon, director of conservation sci- 
ence for the Florida chapter of the Nature 
Conservancy (TNC) . “And our invaders 
are very good at finding new habitats.” 

Often those habitats are in or around 
the Everglades, that vast “river of grass” 
that covers much of South Florida. Half of 
the original Everglades has been developed 
for farming or housing, and the sprawling 
wetland has been carved up by more than 
1,400 miles (2,250 km) of canals and levees 
that divert water for South Florida’s 5.8 mil- 
lion people. That mix of suburbs and wil- 
derness makes the Everglades an invasive 
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ZEBRA MUSSEL 


Origin Southern Russia 

Invaded territory The Great Lakes and rivers throughout North America 

How it arrived Carried to the Great Lakes in the ballast water used by ocean- 
going ships, the mussels spread beyond the Great Lakes by attaching them- 
selves to the bottoms of boats as they moved from river to river 

Threats It outcompetes native species for food and can grow so rapidly that it 
clogs water-intake pipes for power plants and other facilities; large power plants 
spend some $800,000 a year to monitor and control it 


ASIAN CARP 


Origin Southeast Asia 

Invaded territory Mississippi, Missouri and Illinois 
river systems, up to Chicago and possibly into the 
Great Lakes 

How it arrived Imported in the 1960s and '70s by 
fish farmers, it escaped via flooding and prolifer- 
ated throughout the rivers of the Midwest 
Threats The Asian carp is a voracious filter feeder 
and will compete with native marine life for food, 
costing the region $200 million a year. One variety, 
the silver carp, leaps into the air when it hears a 
motor, threatening boaters 


ASIAN LONG-HORNED BEETLE 


Origin Eastern China, Japan and Korea 

Invaded territory Northeastern U.S. 

How It arrived Spread from Asia in wood used in 
packing material 

Threats Larvae tunnel into trees as they develop, 
damaging them when they exit as adults; over 
time, infestations can kill trees directly or make 
them vulnerable to other threats 









LIONFISH 


Origin Indo-Pacific Ocean 
Invaded territory Atlantic 
coastal waters, North 
Carolina to Florida 





FERAL HOG GIANT AFRICAN How it arrived Likely brought 

; SNAIL over in aquarium trade 
Origin Eurasia - before being discarded 
Invaded territory Texas, California, Florida, Oklahoma Origin East Africa Threats A tireless predator 
and throughout the South Invaded territory Florida and rapid breeder, it is 


How it arrived Introduced in the 1930s and released 
into the wild for hunting, the hog bred with existing pigs 
to create a feral subspecies that has proliferated in 
recent years 

Threats It tears out native vegetation and can trample 
crops while sometimes preying on native wildlife. It 
causes $1.5 billion in damage-and-control costs annually 


How it arrived May have hitched a ride aboard 
passenger luggage into Miami or been brought in 
as pets 

Threats It can grow up to 8 in. (20 cm) long, eat 
more than 500 kinds of plants and consume a 
range of materials—including stucco. It also carries 
a parasite that can cause meningitis in humans 


capable of wiping out native 
species around coral reefs 


free-for-all. In the South Dade Wetlands, 


a small slice of protected territory about 
25 miles (40 km) south of Miami, TNC’s 
Roberto Torres shows me thickets of Bra- 
zilian pepper trees thronging the sides of 
a canal. The pepper trees are beautiful, 
which is why they were imported as or- 
namentals from South America in the 
mid-1800s, but they’ve come to dominate 
more than 700,000 acres (280,000 hectares) 
of Florida, producing a dense canopy that 
shades out competitors. It’s one of dozens 
of invasive plants infesting the Everglades. 
“These plants outcompete natives and cre- 
ate a monoculture of simpler species where 
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there was once diversity,” says Torres. 
“What kept them in check in their home 
territory isn’t here.” 

And that leaves human beings. Florida 
has spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
trying to control invasives, work aug- 
mented by the efforts of ordinary people, 
like those who volunteer for the Python 
Patrol. Begun in 2008 when a python was 
discovered snacking on endangered Key 
Largo wood rats, the Python Patrol pro- 
gram has taught hundreds of Floridians to 
identify invasive snakes and lizards and 
capture them. It’s not easy work; pythons 
are ambush predators, waiting out their 


prey in hiding, and even experts will usu- 
ally miss 99 pythons for every one they 
can see in the wild. But training a vast le- 
gion of people to spot and capture the py- 
thons is just about the only way to control 
their numbers. Not that anyone has any 
idea exactly how many Burmese pythons 
are established in Florida. “There might 
be 4,000, and there might be hundreds of 
thousands,” says Cheryl Millett, a TNC 
biologist who helped run the Python Pa- 
trol before it was transferred to the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commis- 
sion. “Either way, there’s more than there 
should be.” 
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Invasions in the Anthropocene 
INVASION BIOLOGY HAS BECOME A SPRAWL- 
ing discipline with its own journals, aca- 
demic centers and graduate programs. But 
you can boilit all down to this dictum: the 
origin of species matters. Just because a 
plant or animal is alien doesn’t automati- 
cally mean it will become a dangerous 
invasive, but all else being equal, it’s best 
for nature if species stay at home—and it’s 
worth spending billions of dollars world- 
wide to prosecute a war against aliens. As 
the influential landscape architect Jens 
Jensen wrote in 1939, “No plant is more 
refined than that which belongs.” 

To which Mark Davis asks: Who decid- 
ed what belongs? In 2011, Davis and 18 of 
his colleagues made waves in the invasion- 
biology world when they co-wrote an essay 
in Nature that argued that conservation- 
ists should place less emphasis on the ori- 
gins of a species than on how it acted in its 
habitat, wherever that might be. 

They pointed to alien species like the 
tamarisk shrub, a drought-resistant plant 
from Africa and Eurasia that was intro- 
duced to the American West in the mid— 
19th century and eventually condemned 
as a water-stealing “alien invader,” becom- 
ing the object of a 70-year, multimillion- 
dollar eradication project. Yet it’s not clear 
that tamarisks use water at a higher rate 
than natives, and the plants provide nest- 
ing habitat for the endangered southwest- 
ern willow flycatcher. 

The distinction between native and 
alien species is often arbitrary. To Davis 
and his colleagues, the “terrific disloca- 
tion” that biologists like Charles Elton 
decried is simply a fact of a globalized, 
human-dominated planet and is neither 
good nor bad. “It’s just not feasible in the 
current world to try to garden nature,” says 
Davis. “There is no wilderness, no place 
that hasn’t been touched by humans.” 

The Nature article resulted in a swift 
backlash in the field, including an ob- 
jection later printed in the journal that 
was signed by 141 conservation biolo- 
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gists. “It’s like climate change: 99% of 
experts will say this is a huge problem 
that’s getting worse,” says Daniel Sim- 
berloff, a conservation biologist at the 
University of Tennessee. “And then 
there’s a small fraction who are skeptical.” 

In truth, though, Davis and his fellow 
renegades aren’t as far out as they seem. 
They don’t deny that some existing inva- 
sive species—like the emerald ash borer, 
an insect that has destroyed millions of 
U.S. trees—are worth fighting or that we 
should try to prevent invasions in the first 
place. But they’re right to argue that na- 
tiveness in and of itself has little intrinsic 
value. Native species can cause problems 
just as alien ones can, as TIME’s 2013 cover 
story on the rising populations of deer and 
other wildlife highlighted, and alien spe- 
cies can sometimes be better adapted to 
their new habitats than native ones are. 
(In recent years some chefs have even 
begun to specialize in invasive species, 
serving up Asian carp as “Kentucky tuna” 
and offering lionfish sushi.) “‘Natives,’” 
wrote the evolutionary biologist Ste- 
phen Jay Gould in 1998, “are only those 
organisms that first happened to gain 
and keep a footing.” 

But even though the spread of inva- 
sives can actually lead to an increase in 
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local diversity in absolute numbers— 
North America has an estimated 20% 
more species now than it did before Euro- 
pean colonization—on a global scale, un- 
checked invasions can lead to planetary 
homogenization. Just as global trade has 
allowed megabrands like Walmart and 
McDonald’s to spread around the world, 
crushing local mom-and-pop shops, hu- 
man activity has allowed “super species” 
like jellyfish and Argentine ants to invade 
new territory, displacing natives along the 
way. That’s fine from a purely evolution- 
ary perspective—survival of the fittest and 
all that. But something will be lost if our 
planet becomes as homogenized biologi- 
cally as it is economically and culturally. 
“If we had unlimited resources, we could 
try to stop this change,” says Davis. “But it’s 
just not possible to do.” 

Human beings have become the domi- 
nant force on the planet, so much so that 
many scientists believe we’ve entered an 
entirely new geological epoch: the An- 
thropocene. We have already been shap- 
ing the planet unintentionally, through 
greenhouse-gas emissions and global 
trade and every other facet of modern 
existence. The challenge now is to take 
responsibility for that power over the 
planet and use it for the right ends—all 
the while knowing that there is no single 
correct answer, no lost state of grace we 
can beat back toward. 

How we respond to the thickening in- 
vasions that we ourselves loosed will be a 
part of that answer—which is only just. 
There is one species that can claim to be 
the most dominant invasive of all time. 
From its origins in Africa, this species 
has spread to every corner of the world 
and every kind of climate. Everywhere it 
goes, it displaces natives, leaving extinc- 
tion in its wake, altering habitat to suit its 
needs, with little regard for the ecological 
impact. Its numbers have grown nearly a 
millionfold, and its spread shows no sign 
of stopping. If that invasive species sounds 
familiar, it should. It’s us. a 
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No 
More 
Cold 
Cases 


By Charlotte Alter/Detroit 


ON A WARM JUNE DAY IN 2006, A MAN AP- 
proached a 27-year-old deaf woman at a 
Detroit bus stop. Impersonating a police 
officer, he displayed a fake siren and of- 
fered her aride home. When she got in the 
car, he pulled her into the backseat. Then 
he raped her. 

Unlike most sexual-assault victims in 
the U.S., the woman reported the attack. 
She allowed doctors to probe and photo 
graph her body to collect DNA samples 
from anywhere the rapist might have lefta 
trace of skin, hair or semen. The swabs, im- 
ages and other evidence were packed into 
a white cardboard kit the size of a child’s 
shoebox. Then the kit was left in a police 
evidence room, where it sat untouched for 
six years. When the kit was finally sent to 
a lab in 2012, her rapist’s DNA was linked 
to four other reported rapes. 

That long-lost kit was no fluke. In 2009, 
Detroit Assistant Prosecutor Robert Spada 
found more than 11,000 rape kits in an 
abandoned police warehouse in Detroit. 
Some had been there for 30 years, long 
past the statute of limitations on prosecu- 
tion. Each kit represented a victim whose 
case never made it to trial: a 12-year-old 
boy kidnapped at a gas station; a pair of 
girlfriends returning from a family par- 
ty; a 36-year-old woman found beaten to 
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In a sexual-assault case, forensics technicians collect evidence from the most intimate parts of a 
survivor's body. Assembling a rape kit involves a head-to-toe exam and includes swabs of any place 
the perpetrator may have left DNA in the form of semen, saliva, hair or skin cells. The victim is also 

extensively photographed and interviewed. The entire process can take up to four hours. 
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death with a brick after she was raped. 
“Not much shocks me anymore, but that 
was shocking to me,” says Wayne County 
prosecutor Kym Worthy of the backlog. 
“These are potentially 11,000 victims, and 
we should bring them justice if we pos- 
sibly can.” 

Since the discovery, Worthy, 56, has 
been at the forefront of a national push to 
test backlogged rape kits and investigate 
and prosecute cold cases. This might seem 
like a futile task in a debt-ridden city that 
has been known as the “murder capital 
of America.” But Worthy is no ordinary 
prosecutor. In 2004, she became the first 
woman and the first African American to 
hold the job, and just four years later she 
charged the city’s then mayor Kwame Kil- 
patrick with eight felonies, which led to his 
resignation and eventual imprisonment. 

Worthy’s office has already tested 3,231 
of Detroit’s backlogged kits, which helped 
prosecutors identify 87 serial rapists 
across 24 different states. And it’s become 
a model for what might be accomplished 
elsewhere. The Justice Department es- 
timated in 2003 that hundreds of thou- 
sands of kits remain untested nationwide, 
a number that in May prompted the U.S. 
House to authorize $41 million to test and 
prosecute backlogged rape kits. The Senate 
has yet to act, but Worthy is hopeful that 
more money will be coming from Wash- 
ington. “I call sexual assault the stepchild 
of violent crime,” she says. “There needs 
to be a global shift, a culture change sur- 
rounding [rape].” 


ACriminal Lost and Found 
A GRASSROOTS MOVEMENT TO INVESTI- 
gate forgotten sexual-assault cases has 
spread across the country in the five years 
since the discovery in the Detroit police 
warehouse. According to End the Back- 
log, a rape-kit-tracking program based in 
New York, Memphis has more than 12,000 
untested kits, Dallas has more than 4,000, 
and Phoenix has nearly 3,000. Most cities 
test backlogged kits only after a push from 
advocacy groups, but in Detroit that moti- 
vation came straight from Worthy. “The 
fact that this was spearheaded by the pros- 
ecutor was unusual,” says Debi Cain, ex- 
ecutive director of the Michigan Domestic 
and Sexual Violence Prevention and Treat- 
ment Board. “Many of them had timed out 
the statute of limitations. The easiest thing 
to do would have been to walk away.” 
That seemed to sum up Detroit’s at- 
titude in the past. Rape investigations 
were clearly not a top priority for local 
law-enforcement officials. “The police at 
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Of the 3,231 
rape kits 
Worthy’s team 
has tested, 
567 matched 
DNA in an FBI 
data bank; 
87 of those 
matches 
pointed to 
serial rapists 


the time felt it was perfectly natural for 
them to write totally derogatory things 
in the police file about the victim,” Wor- 
thy says. One 2006 police report about a 
14-year-old who claimed she was raped in 
an abandoned house read: “This heffer is 
trippin...she was clean and smellin good, 
ain’t no way that sh-t happen like she said. 
She knew her mama was gon be looking fo 
her cause she was pose to be home at 7... 
the jig was up.” Says Dr. Rebecca Campbell, 
who is working with Worthy’s office on a 
research project for the National Institute 
of Justice: “These are the cases the police 
just didn’t care about—young black wom- 
en, poor black women. What money the 
police had, they did not put here.” 

By contrast, Worthy assembled a spe- 
cial team to work on the cold cases, but she 
could afford only one full-time investiga- 
tor and two full-time assistant prosecutors 
dedicated to the backlog. Worthy and her 
team personally cross-referenced the kits 
with police reports in order to match each 
one to an old, incomplete investigation. 

Nothing about the process is quick or 
easy. Once a kit is pulled off the shelf, it’s 
sent to one of two privately contracted 
forensic laboratories where the DNA is 
extracted from the skin, hair and semen 
samples collected from the victim, a pro- 
cess that can take anywhere from half a 
day to a week. Then the DNA is sequenced, 
which can take three to four weeks, and 
that DNA profile is entered into an FBI da- 
tabase called CODIS (for Combined DNA 
Index System), where it may be matched 
to an offender who has committed crimes 
in other states. If there is amatch, Worthy 


and her team decide how to prioritize the 
investigation, depending on the statute of 
limitations, their ability to find the victim 
and whether the offender is currently in 
custody or at large. 

If prosecutors decide to move forward, 
Detroit police detective Anne Kanitra noti- 
fies the victim that authorities are reopen- 
ing her case. This can be traumatizing as 
well; years after a rape, victims often have 
no desire to relive the nightmare, much 
less go through a lengthy and difficult 
prosecution. “We want to give [victims] an 
out if they didn’t tell their families,” Kani- 
tra says. “We don’t want the whole family 
asking, ‘Why are the police here? Why are 
they talking to you?” 

But if they agree, and they usually do, 
Kanitra works with victims to gather 
additional evidence to corroborate their 
stories, which often involves digging 
through old police files and tracking down 
witnesses who may have moved to other 
states. Once they collect enough evidence, 
Worthy’s team of assistant prosecutors 
bring the case to trial. 

Of course, nothing is certain. After so 
many years, both victims and potential 
witnesses can be hard to find, especially 
because so many people have left Detroit 
in the past decade. And even when a vic- 
tim is located, it can be hard to convince 
a jury with years-old evidence. Suzette 
Samuels, one of the prosecutors assigned 
to the backlogged kits, says the accuracy 
of a victim’s memory is sometimes ques- 
tioned during trial. “I tell jurors there's a 
big difference between attacking some- 
one’s memory and attacking their credibil- 
ity,” Samuels says. “Usually some detail is 
lost, but the meat and potatoes, the main 
aspects of the assault, really do remain.” 

Worthy’s overall approach is “victim- 
centered, trauma-informed, offender- 
focused”—phrases that are something of a 
mantra in her office. It’s one of several ways 
her approach to sexual-assault cases dif- 
fers from past practices. Detective Kanitra 
never wears a uniform when she’s contact- 
ing asurvivor. Ina patterned top and with 
a badge hung loosely around her neck, she 
looks more like a social worker than a cop. 
As she puts it, “We have a special team 
here that is awesome at putting together 
a case and explaining to a jury, ‘O.K., we 
don’t have the CSI video and things like 
that, but this is what we do have, and it’s a 
good solid case. It’s more difficult, but it’s 
certainly not impossible.” 

Since 2010, Worthy has won 14 con- 
victions of 10 serial rapists on the basis 
of DNA from the backlogged kits. Almost 
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as important is the DNA testing that 
continues: when Worthy’s office ran the 
DNA evidence from the first 1,600 kits 
through the FBI’s database, 2 out of ev- 
ery 3 kits produced a DNA match with a 
crime, often a rape, from elsewhere in the 
U.S. That usually means that cops can es- 
tablish a link between multiple rapes and 
start bringing serial predators to justice. 
“By testing these rape kits,” explained Vice 
President Joe Biden, a proponent of addi- 
tional funds for backlog testing, “we can 
identify serial rapists, put them behind 
bars and bring the ultimate nightmare of 
the woman raped to an end.” 


“It’s Not About Me” 

IF WORTHY IS MORE ATTUNED TO VICTIMS 
than some of her predecessors, it’s no ac- 
cident. She’s a rape survivor herself. In 
her early 20s, during her first year of law 
school, Worthy went out for a jog to blow 
off some steam while studying for exams. 
She was attacked from behind and sexual- 
ly assaulted but never reported her rape to 





Trailblazer Kym Worthy 

is both the first woman and 

the first African American to 
become Detroit’s top prosecutor 


the police. “I believed all the stereotypes of 
rape victims that still hold true today, like 
you're not taken seriously, nobody’s gonna 
believe you,” she explains matter-of-factly. 
“I regret it, because what if he went on to 
rape somebody else?” 

But at the time, Worthy says, she wasn’t 
focused on what her attacker might do; she 
was motivated by what she wanted to do. 
“I thought that if I let myself get bogged 
down in that trauma and didn’t try to 
push it out of my mind, then I would nev- 
er make it through law school,” she says. 
“And I was singly directed by getting out 
of law school and being a lawyer.” 

Born in Oklahoma in 1957, Worthy 
moved around the country because of her 
father’s Army job. Her mother died when 
she was 17, in a medical procedure gone 


wrong, which Worthy now calls “malprac- 
tice.” That was during her first year at the 
University of Michigan; she went on to the 
University of Notre Dame for law school 
and then found work in the Wayne Coun- 
ty Prosecutor's Office, Michigan’s busiest. 

The job was never easy. She once 
worked with aman who called the female 
prosecutors “hobbyists.” But under the 
mentorship of former prosecutor John 
O’Hair, Worthy flourished. “To have the 
American system of justice really work, 
you have to have true diversity in every 
aspect of the system,” she says. “Not just 
defense lawyers or police officers. You 
need them on the prosecutorial side too.” 

In 1994, Worthy became a judge on the 
Wayne County circuit court, which han- 
dles drugs, robberies, murders and rapes. 
It was the same year she lost her first child, 
born at 23 weeks, to kidney failure. She sat 
on the bench for 10 years before resigning 
to become Wayne County prosecutor. 

Worthy took over in 2004, right be- 
fore Detroit entered its financial tailspin. 
Amid ongoing funding disputes with the 
county executive’s office, Worthy went 
around the country raising funds to pros- 
ecute Detroit crime. She says her office 
has lost almost roo staffers since 2012, 
most of them lawyers, which left her 
with 1,000 backed-up warrants. (Nearly 
a third are child-abuse cases.) Her own 
car has been burglarized twice in the past 
two months. Worthy is undaunted. “Even 
though people perceive you as doing a 
lot,” she says, “I always feel like I’m not 
doing enough.” 

She is now a single mother of three 
adopted daughters, a 17-year-old and 
5-year-old twins. As her oldest child ap- 
proaches college, Worthy says she’s becom- 
ing more concerned about campus sexual 
assault, which is extremely underreported 
at most schools. “I want to make sure that 
these rapes are getting addressed,” she 
says, adding that she might try to tackle 
that problem next. 

While successfully prosecuting ex- 
mayor Kilpatrick years ago, Worthy was 
sometimes accused of positioning herself 
for higher office. But there is no evidence 
that she is tempted today, not while this 
backlog remains. Is it painful to think of 
her own rape as she unearths so many 
similar stories? Worthy says no, because, 
she explains, “worse things have hap- 
pened.” Her rape has never been a secret, 
she says, adding that it’s just background 
noise compared with the 11,000 victims 
whose kits were discarded. “It’s not about 
me,” she says. “It’s about them.” q 
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THERE ARE FEW THINGS AS AWESOME AS A 
U.S. aircraft carrier—1oo,000 tons of 
nuclear-powered steel towering 20 sto- 
ries above the waterline and crammed 
with nearly 70 warplanes ready to do its 
nation’s bidding. A carrier reassures al- 
lies while giving pause to global trouble 
makers. For more than a half-century, 
these 1,000-ft. flattops and their 
5,000-Sailor crews have patrolled the seas 
with impunity. The Navy apparently be 
lieves they have a future too: it is building 
two new ones, at a cost of nearly $15 bil 
lion each, with a third in the pipeline. 
Admirals like to call a carrier “44/2 acres of 
sovereign American territory.” 

But these mighty fighting machines 
may be losing some of their invincibility, 
at least in a wide expanse of the Pacific 
Ocean off the coast of China. Since 2010, 
Beijing has deployed a new kind of land 
based ballistic missile with the potential 
to change the balance of power in a vola- 
tile and vital part of the world. The Dong 
Feng-21D missile is what Andrew Erick- 
son of the U.S. Naval War College calls a 
Frankenweapon, a marriage of several ex- 
isting military technologies that together 
could transform war. Launched from a 
truck, it can fly almost 1,000 miles over 
the ocean, homing in on its target during 
the final moments of flight before diving 
into the ship from above. 

If China’s military commanders were 
to succeed in disabling or even sinking one 
of those targets, it would signal a marked 
loss in American hegemony on the high 
seas. If effective, such weapons would 
push U.S. carriers farther from China, 
cutting the range and utility of their war 
planes and reducing the U.S.-provided 
security that has nurtured East Asia’s eco- 
nomic growth and relative stability. The 
threat has coincided with an unpredict 
able dispute between China and Japan 
over a cluster of islands that both coun- 
tries claim. In the pre-DF-21D era, the U.S. 
might have quickly sent a carrier or two 
to the region to bring an effective end to 
Chinese military maneuvers. 

The U.S. debate over the Dong Feng 
meaning East Wind in Chinese—is hap- 
pening quietly but intensely behind closed 
doors in Washington. Public photographs 
of the missile don’t exist. Dozens of U.S. 
and Chinese officials declined to discuss 
the weapon, saying it is too sensitive. 
Admiral Jonathan Greenert, chief of U.S. 
naval operations, tells Time that the Navy 
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has spent years working “feverishly” on 
secret ways to defeat the DF-21D, which the 
Pentagon first acknowledged in 2009. “It’s 
a good weapon that they’ve developed,” the 
Navy’s top admiral says, “but there’s noth- 
ing that doesn’t have vulnerabilities.” The 
Navy will use “good risk logic” if tensions 
rise in the region. “We’re not going to sit 
... Where we would have ballistic missiles 
raining down,” Greenert says. That alone 
might signal a change in the U.S. posture 
in the Pacific. But to date, Navy officers say, 
carrier deployments haven’t changed. 


THE U.S. MILITARY HAS TREATED THE 
western Pacific as its private pond since 
the end of World War II. U.S. warships reg- 
ularly sailed within three miles of nations 
like China, which could do little about 
it—and in many cases didn’t know it was 
happening. But that has changed in recent 
decades as satellites, long-range radar and 
other forms of reconnaissance have made 
clear to Beijing that the U.S. Navy has been 
cruising not far off its coastline. 

For China, the realization that the U.S. 
military was peering inits windows from 
the seas turned into humiliation in 1995 
and ’96, when Washington dispatched a 
pair of carriers to Taiwan to suggest to 
Beijing that it curb its missile tests in the 
neighborhood. After a century of defeat 
at the hands of the West and Japan and 
being hemmed in by the U.S. since the 
creation of the Chinese communist state 
in 1949, China quietly decided to change 
the game. It is adding three submarines 
every year to its 5o0-strong fleet (the U.S. 
Navy has 72 submarines) and has built 
80 surface ships since 2000. But those are 
large vessels the U.S. Navy believes it can 
elude. A barrage of incoming DF-21Ds 
from a fleet of trucks is a different kind 
of challenge. 

Boasting the world’s second larg- 
est economy—one projected by some 
to eclipse the U.S.’s by 2017—China has 
been investing heavily in its military, now 
spending about $200 billion a year. That’s 
only a third of the Pentagon’s annual bill. 
But while the U.S. has worldwide military 
obligations, China is focusing its mili- 
tary’s attention on the western Pacific. 

China’s rise troubles its neighbors, 
some of which have bloody histories with 
the Middle Kingdom. In recent years, Bei- 
jing has vocally repeated long-standing 
claims to scores of islands, reefs and 
rocks spanning more than 1,000 miles 
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With an estimated range of more than 

900 miles (1,500 km), China's DF-21D missile 
is designed to attack ships that come 
close to China and 
its neighbors 
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Sources: Department of Defense; 
Jamestown Foundation; Andrew 
Erickson; Henry Hendrix 


(1,600 km) in the South China and East 
China seas, including those it’s tussling 
over with Japan. China has pushed its 
ships into parts of the South China Sea 
claimed by other nations. China hasso far 
been reluctant to engage in multilateral 
negotiations to settle the claims. Respond- 
ing to China’s rise, Malaysiaand Vietnam 
have bolstered their own militaries. The 
Philippines doubled its defense budget 
in 2011 and in April signed a 10-year pact 
with the U.S. allowing more American 
troops on its territory. On July 1, the Japa- 
nese government said it wants to reinter- 
pret its U.S.-imposed pacifist constitution 
to allow its military to come to the aid of 
an ally under attack. 

Beijing has increased tension by assert- 
ing claims to often uninhabited areas— 
sometimes dispatching patrol boats to 
them—despite competing claims from 
Japan, the Philippines, South Korea, Tai- 
wan and Vietnam. In November, China 
declared an air-defense identification 
zone over islands controlled by Japan but 
claimed by both nations. (The U.S. flew 
a pair of B-52s through it without notify- 
ing Beijing, declaring China’s air-defense 
zone invalid.) 

“I am concerned by the aggressive 
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growth of the Chinese military, their lack 
of transparency and a pattern of increas- 
ingly assertive behavior in the region,” 
Admiral Harry Harris, commander of 
the U.S. Pacific Fleet, told an Australian 
audience in April. Harris’ job makes him 
a key guarantor of President Obama’s 
pivot to the Pacific, designed to highlight 
growing U.S. interest in the region. But a 
shrinking U.S. military makes Harris’ job 
harder, especially following China’s recent 
announcement that it is boosting defense 
spending by 12.2% this year. 


The Stakes 

THE WATERS OFF CHINA’S EASTERN COAST 
have become one of the world’s key eco- 
nomic arteries: a third of all global com- 
merce, including $1.4 trillion annually in 
two-way trade with the U.S., is with Asia. 
Beijing’s goal is to keep foreign pressure 
off that coast to ensure the flow of the 
resources—especially oil—that it needs to 
keep its economy humming, its 1.3 billion 
citizens content and its communist rulers 
in power. “China sees itself as a global play- 
er,” James Clapper, the top U.S. intelligence 
officer, recently told Congress. “They’ve 
been quite aggressive about asserting what 
they believe is their manifest destiny, if 
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One Chinese source estimates 
the cost of a DF-21D and 

its launcher at $5 million 

to $10.5 million. Even at 

$11 million apiece, China 
could produce 1,227 DF-21D 
systems for the cost of a single 


U.S. Ford-class aircraft carrier DF-21D 
missile: 


$11 million 


: $13.5 billion 


The U.S.'s future 
carriers will be 
$13.5 billion 
Ford-class vessels 
outfitted with 
$160 million F-35 
fighters. The F-35 
is the costliest 
weapon system 

in history 
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you will, in that part of the world. It does 
create potential flash points.” 

At times, U.S. and allied officials say, 
China behaves almost as if it wants to start 
a fight. In 2001 a Chinese J-8 fighter flew 
intoa U.S. Navy EP-3 spy plane off the Chi- 
nese coast, killing the Chinese pilot and 
forcing the damaged EP-3 to land at a Chi- 
nese airfield, where the 24-member crew 
was held for 11 days. In 2011 the Chinese 
conducted a test flight ofits long-secret J-20 
stealth fighter while then defense chief 
Robert Gates was in Beijing seeking to 
improve relations. China announced that 
air-defense zone last year just before Vice 
President Joe Biden arrived on an official 
visit. The same day Biden was in Beijing, 
the cruiser U.S.S. Cowpens almost collided 
with a Chinese warship that cut across its 
bow in the South China Sea. 

American officials and military plan- 
ners say China’s goals are to weaken the 
ties that bind the U.S. to its traditional 
Asian allies and to undermine the doc- 
trines of free trade and democracy that 
the U.S. and its allies introduced to the 
region after WW II. “Our historic domi- 
nance that most of us during our careers 
have enjoyed is diminishing,” Admiral 
Sam Locklear, the chief of U.S. Pacific 
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Command, told the annual gathering of 
the Surface Navy Association not far from 
the Pentagon earlier this year. He’s not 
surprised. “If was them and I had the vis- 
ibility to the global technology and I had 
the cash and I had the people and I had the 
resources, I’d do the same thing.” 

One crucial tool in preventing that 
disruption has been the aircraft carrier. 
The vessel has been the heart of the U.S. 
fleet since World War II. Five of the Navy’s 
10 carriers call the Pacific home. None 
have been lost since the Japanese sank 
the Hornet in 1942. But they are in dan- 
ger of becoming like the battleships they 
replaced—big, slow, costly and vulnerable. 
Some analysts suggest the new Gerald R. 
Ford class of carriers aren’t really much of 
an upgrade. A new Ford-class carrier costs 
nearly twice as much as the Nimitz-class 
carrier it replaces but will be able to launch 
only 33% more planesa day, according toa 
2013 analysis by then Navy Captain Henry 
Hendrix. He calculates that during a de- 
cade of war in Afghanistan and Iraq, each 
carrier aircraft launched an average of 16 
weapons. Average cost per bomb dropped: 
$7.5 million. That’s nearly four times the 
price of a Tomahawk cruise missile. 

The beauty of the Dong Feng is that it 


doesn’t have to sink U.S. carriers to render 
them ineffective; it merely has to scare 
them away from the Chinese coastline. 
The DF-21D could keep carriers beyond 
the fleet’s F-18 warplanes’ unrefueled 
range as well as the yet-to-be-bought 
F-35 attack bombers’. The math of de- 
terrence is on the Chinese side. Experts 
believe that for the price of one carrier, 
the Chinese can build more than 1,200 
DF-21D missiles. 


The Missile 

SO WHAT HAS TAKEN THE WORLD’S MILI- 
tarized nations so long to produce a poten- 
tial ship killer like this? First, both the U.S. 
and Russia are barred from developing 
such weapons under the 1987 Intermedi- 
ate Nuclear Forces arms treaty, which pro- 
hibits missiles with ranges of 300 to 3,400 
miles (480 to 5,470 km). China has never 
signed such an agreement. But just as 
critical, developing a maneuverable war- 
head capable of hitting a vessel moving at 
30 knots has proved extremely difficult 
from an engineering perspective. 

The U.S. Navy saysit believes China has 
harnessed “the space-based intelligence, 
surveillance and reconnaissance, com- 
mand and control structure and ground- 
processing capabilities” needed to make 
the missile work. Since roughly 2010, Bei- 
jing has deployed DF-21Ds with its Second 
Artillery Corps, whose doctrine is to over- 
whelm an adversary with multiple war- 
heads. DF-21D warheads could be filled 
with hundreds of minibombs, designed to 
disable a carrier by peppering its aircraft 
and radars, or bigger bombs designed to 
strike a mortal blow. 

Pentagon officials say the DF-21D is 
operational after what one admiral calls 
“extensive testing.” But it has yet to be 
launched, as far as is known, against an 
ocean target. (It was successfully tested 
last year against a stationary carrier sil- 
houette painted on the Gobi Desert floor 
in western China.) 

A lot could go wrong with a weapon 
whose battle-worthiness has yet to be test- 
ed. The DF-21D must detect, identify, locate 
and track a target as it moves; it must draw 
information from sensors and send that 
information to control systems and to the 
missile to make midcourse adjustments. 
But no one in the Pentagon is banking 
on the DF-21D’s malfunctioning. Prec- 
edent suggests that China can surmount 
such challenges: in 2007 it used a DF-21 
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variant to destroy an obsolete weather 
satellite that was orbiting the planet. The 
missile hit the satellite at 18,000 m.p.h. 
(29,000 km/h). 


The Showdown 

TROUBLE WOULD MOST LIKELY COME— 
deliberately or through miscalculation— 
in the East China Sea over what Japan calls 
the Senkaku Islands. In China they’re 
knownas the Diaoyu. The stakes, in terms 
of geography, could hardly be smaller. The 
Senkaku consist of five uninhabited islets 
and three barren reefs, but they’re sur- 
rounded by waters teeming with fish and 
believed to be rich in natural gas and oil. 

The Chinese claim that Japan seized 
the islands from them in 1895, and 
they’re basing that claim on ancient texts 
and maps suggesting that the islands 
were China’s. Japan disputes that and 
says the islands were unclaimed by any 
nation when it took them over. Some U.S. 
Navy officers believe China is preparing 
“to conduct a short, sharp war to destroy 
Japanese forces in the East China Sea, fol- 
lowing with what can only be expected a 
seizure of the Senkakus,” Captain James 
Fanell, the Pacific Fleet’s top intelligence 
officer, told a Navy gathering in San Diego 
in February. (His superiors play down 
his concerns.) 

“We don’t take a position on final sov- 
ereignty determinations with respect to 
Senkakus, but historically they have been 
administered by Japan, and we do not be- 
lieve that they should be subject to change 
unilaterally,” Obama said during an April 
visit to Tokyo, adding that the U.S. com- 
mitment to Japan’s control of the islands is 
“absolute.” China denounced Obama’s po- 
sition as a Cold War relic that Foreign Min- 
istry spokesman Qin Gang said “should 
not be used to damage China’s sovereignty 
and legitimate interest.” 

China knows it could never defeat 
the U.S. military in a prolonged conflict. 
But any move by Beijing to seize the 
Senkaku—perhaps targeting a U.S. carrier 
in the process—would raise the question 
of whether the U.S. would go to war with 
a nuclear-armed nation over 1,700 acres 
(690 hectares) of uninhabited rocks whose 
ownership is uncertain. 

Logic on both sides is likely to main- 
tain the uneasy status quo. But in the 
event of hostilities, the Navy is betting 
that it would be able to detect, track and 
destroy an incoming DF-21D during the 
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estimated 12 minutes the missile would 
take to reach a carrier 1,000 miles away. Or 
it could even thwart the missile’s launch. 
The best way to do that is to attack the kill 
chain that guides the DF-21D to its target. 
“You want to break as many links as pos- 
sible,” Greenert told reporters in 2012. “You 
want to spoof them, preclude detection, 
jam them, shoot them down if possible, 
get them in termination, confuse it.” But 
that may require the U.S. to attack Chinese 
targets—largely on Chinese soil—before 
the Second Artillery is ordered to fire 
the missiles. 

Timed just right, a pre-emptive U.S. 
attack could break the command and 
communications chain required to suc- 
cessfully launch a DF-21D. At least that is 
what an unclassified summary of a classi- 
fied Pentagon battle concept paper argued 
when it was released last May. If the U.S. 
deemed cyber- or other nonexplosive at- 
tacks insufficient, it might opt to target 
the DF-21D’s mobile missile launchers. 
But as the U.S. military learned in the 1991 
Persian Gulf War, finding and destroying 
such targets isn’t easy (Scud-killing flights: 
2,493, confirmed Scuds killed: o). 

China might be deterred from seiz- 
ing the Senkaku by the impact an attack 
might have on global commerce and 
its own economy. China holds $1.3 tril- 
lion of the U.S. government’s $17 trillion 
debt. “The Chinese would never be stupid 
enough to kill 5,000 Americans on their 
doorstep,” says Thomas P.M. Barnett, a for- 
mer Pentagon official and now chief ana- 
lyst at the Washington-based consultancy 
Wikistrat. “That is such an uncontrollable 
dynamic.” But over the past six decades, 
China has been three times as likely to go 
to war when it was clearly weaker than its 
foe than when it was stronger, according 
to an analysis by Taylor Fravel, a military 


‘It’s a good weapon 
that they’ve 
developed, but 
there’s nothing 
that doesn’t have 
vulnerabilities.’ 


—ADMIRAL JONATHAN GREENERT, 
CHIEF OF U.S. NAVAL OPERATIONS 


scholar at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Secretary of State John Kerry told Chi- 
na’s leaders during a visit to Beijing earlier 
this month that “there’s no U.S. strategy 
to try to push back against or be in con- 
flict with China.” But Beijing spurned a 
U.S. request to restart a working group to 
iron out cyberspace challenges facing the 
world’s two biggest economies. 


The Response 

MEANWHILE, A GROWING CHORUS— 
including some in uniform—argues that 
the carriers are 20th century platforms 
and that dispatching such big and slow 
vessels anywhere near Chinais risking too 
much if tensions rise. “The carrier club is a 
lot like the old battleship club,” says retired 
Navy captain Bernard Cole, who spent 30 
years in the Pacific and now teaches Sino- 
American relations and maritime strategy 
at the Pentagon’s National Defense Uni- 
versity. “It’s a huge, entrenched interest 
group—and not just inside the Navy but 
industry and Congress too.” 

Critics of current Navy plans say the 
service should have a larger fleet of small- 
er ships and accelerate the development 
of longer-range drones for those smaller, 
nimbler vessels—which would be “less 
concentrated and less conspicuous than 
today’s easy targets for the Chinese kill 
chain,” David Gompert, a former deputy 
director of national intelligence, says. 

As the debate continues, the U.S. Navy 
is going to be mapping out the projected 
range of the DF-21D and deciding whether 
to send warships within range or to stay 
back and risk looking weak. “China ap- 
pears to be intent on fielding a system 
that directly threatens U.S. carriers,” Na- 
val War College expert Erickson says. “The 
game and its governing rules are chang- 
ing, whether Washington likes it or not.” 

It’s a dangerous game when one major 
power sees another gaining and perhaps 
eclipsing it. Graham Allison, a national- 
security strategist at Harvard, recently 
noted that this led to war in 11 of 15 such 
instances over the past 500 years. He 
calls it the Thucydides Trap, in honor of 
the Greek historian. “What made war 
inevitable was the growth of Athenian 
power,” Thucydides wrote in his history of 
the Peloponnesian War more than 2,000 
years ago. “And the fear it caused in Sparta.” 
—WITH REPORTING BY HANNAH BEECH/ 
BEIJING AND KIRK SPITZER/TOKYO a 
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What Your Annuity Salesman 
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What You Might Not Know About Annuities 
Could Come Back To Haunt You 


Before you put your hard-earned money into an annuity, or if you already own one, 
please call 1-800-695-5929 for a special report, Annuity Insights: Nine Questions 
Every Annuity Investor Should Ask. \t could help save you hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and untold financial heartache. 


The vast majority of annuities are really complicated insurance policies that make 

it very difficult to fully understand the implications and unintended consequences. 
And once you buy into an annuity, it can be a very difficult and potentially very costly 
investment decision to reverse. That's why it is vital you “look before you leap” and 
ensure that you have “your eyes wide open” before you purchase an annuity. And if 
you already own an annuity, this free report is just as valuable as it can help you sort 
out the good, the bad and the ugly aspects of annuities. 


What You'll Learn From This Free Report 
e The different types of annuities and the advantages and disadvantages of each 
e Why annuities can be complex to understand 
e What you need to ask an annuity salesman when evaluating his product 
e The inflation risk, tax implications, estate planning considerations and typical 
annuity fees 


Don’t Be Lulled By The Soothing Sound Of Guaranteed Income 
Sure, guaranteed income, free from market volatility, has a lot of appeal, especially 
for people approaching or in retirement. But that guarantee can cost you big in 
commissions, fees, surrender charges, taxes and other costs. Plus, locking in a 
guaranteed income stream that doesn’t take into account inflation can seriously 
erode the value of your cash flow. In our report, we'll show you how buying or 
staying in the wrong annuity could literally cost you hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in fees and lost opportunities. 


Stuck In An Annuity? 

Because people often regret their annuity decision, Fisher Investments has helped 
many investors extract themselves from annuities. In fact, if you have a portfolio of 
$500,000 or more, we may rebate some or all of your annuity surrender penalties. 
Rebates average over $13,000.* Please call for details and to see ifyou might qualify. 


About Fisher Investments 

Fisher Investments is a money management firm serving successful individuals as well 
as large institutional investors. With over $54 billion” in assets under management 
and with a track record of over 25 years in bull and bear markets, Fisher Investments 
uses its proprietary research to manage money for prudent investors. 


If you own an annuity or if 
someone is trying to sell you 
one, [ urge you to call for your 
free report. Annuities can lock 
you into low returns, complicate 
your tax situation, tie up your 
wealth and hit you with high 
fees. If you have an annuity, 
my team can help you decide 
if itis right for you. And if it 
isn’t, we might be able to help 
you get out of it and even help 
you offset some of the annuity 
surrender fees.” 


This free report could save 

you from making one of the 

biggest investment mistakes 

of your life. And for owners 

of annuities, the free analysis 

could be a life saver. 

Ken Fisher 

~ CEO and Co-Chief Investment 
Officer, Fisher Investments 

~ Forbes “Portfolio Strategy” 
columnist for 29 years 


— Author of 10 financial books, 
including four New York 


Times bestsellers 


Please hurry! This offer contains time-sensitive information. 
Call today for your FREE report! 
1-800-695-5929 Ext. a721 


©2014 Fisher Investments. 5525 NW Fisher Creek Drive, Camas, WA 98607. 
Investments in securities involve the risk of loss. “Rebates are for investors who 
liquidate an annuity with surrender penalties and fund a Private Client Group 
account. Average rebates from August 2011 to September 2013 were $13,227. 
Terms and conditions apply. See www.AnnuityAssist.com/Terms-and-Conditions 
for further information. **As of 3/31/2014. 
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EARLY SEVEN YEARS AFTER 
THE ONSET OF THE GREAT 

RECESSION, THE NATIONAL 
MOOD REMAINS TROUBLED. 


Surveys find entrenched pessimism over the coun- 
try’s economic outlook and overall trajectory. In the 
latest NBC News/Wall Street Journal poll, 63% of re- 
spondents said the U.S. is on the wrong track. It’s not 
difficult to see why. Set aside the gridlock in Washing- 
ton for a moment and appreciate the weakness of the 
economic recovery: Households whose finances were 
too weak to spend. Large numbers of unemployed 
workers who couldn’t do so either. Younger Ameri- 
cans who couldn't afford their own homes. Banks that 
were too broken to lend. Yet nearly a year ago, I wrote 
an essay for TiME suggesting that the economy could 
surprise on the upside. That hypothesis looks even 
more valid today. 

Despite the pessimistic mood, America is experi- 
encing a profound comeback. Yes, too many Ameri- 
cans are out of work and have been for far too long. 
And yes, we have a huge amount of slack to make up. 
In fact, if the 2008 collapse had not happened, the U.S. 
GDP would be $1 trillion—or more than 5%—higher 
than it is today. 

But in terms of the growth outlook, the news is good. 
Goldman Sachs and many private-sector forecasters 
project a 3.3% growth rate for the remainder of 2014. 
The first half of 2014 saw the best job-creation rate in 15 
years. Total household wealth and private employment 
surpassed 2008 levels last year. Bank loans to businesses 
exceeded previous highs this year. Andincome growth 
will soon improve too. America is finally returning to 
where it was seven years ago. 

As halting as the U.S. recovery has been, the econ- 
omy is now leaner and more capable of healthy, sus- 
tained growth through 2016 and beyond. Our outlook 
shines compared with that of the rest of the industrial- 
ized world, as Europe and Japan are stagnant. The 2008 
economic crisis and Great Recession forced widespread 
restructuring throughout the U.S. economy—not un- 
like a company gritting its teeth through a lifesaving 
bankruptcy. Manufacturing costs are down. The 
banking system has been recapitalized. The excess 
and abuse that defined the housing market are gone. 
And it’s all being turbocharged by an energy boom 
nobody saw coming. 

It’s not just economic trends that are looking up: 
crime rates, teen pregnancy and carbon emissions 
are down; public-education outcomes are improving 
dramatically; inflation in health care costs is at a half- 
century low. That points to something I did not foresee 
last year: that the social health of America seems to be 
mending. Americans may still feel discontented, but 
winter is finally over. 
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13% 


SETBACK 
Percentage of 
households that 
suffered “sub- 
stantial financial 
stress” during 
the recession 


RECOVERY 
Increase in the 
average home 
price in 20 key 

metro areas 

since April 2012 


THE BIGGEST PIECE OF 
the U.S. economy, by far, 
is the consumer sector. It 
represents 70% of GDP in 
most years. But consum- 
ers suffered historic set- 
backs in 2008 and 2009. 


LIKE THEY 
M EAN IT According to a Federal 
Reserve Board report, 


13% of households experienced “substantial financial 
stress.” This compares with only 1% during the previous 
two recessions. And itis why consumer spending fell so 
sharply in 2009, as frightened households cut back. 

It has taken years for total household finances to 
recover fully, but now they have. Total household net 
worth is now well above its 2007 peak, driven by the 
recovery in stock prices and home values. Household 
debt-to-income ratios are the lowest in more than 30 
years. And the first half of 2014 has seen employment 
begin to take off. 

Indeed, consumer spending is strengthening along- 
side consumer confidence, which is nearly back to pre- 
recession levels. For all of 2014, consumer spending 
should grow around 3% as real disposable income 
rises and the savings rate moderates. With an aver- 
age of 248,000 new jobs having been added in each of 
the past five months, the unemployment rate is prob- 
ably on course to fall to 5% in 2016. Although part of 
the decline in the unemployment rate to date is due 
to stubbornly low labor-participation rates, the over- 
all outlook for consumer spending, the engine of our 
economy, is healthy again. 


HOUSING HAS 


AMERICANS 
ARE SPENDING 


A GOOD RECOVERY IN 
the housing sector was 
( 0 M F BA ( K inevitable because both 
the supply of viable 
10 [ | F F housing and household- 
formation rates had 
dropped to very low lev- 
els. That combination finally triggered a snapback. 

At first, it was housing prices that turned up. Over 
the past year, they rose in each of the 20 largest metro- 
politan areas. And since its low point in early 2012, the 
Case-Shiller Home Price Index has risen more than 
25%. This revived the housing market and helped re- 
store overall household balance nationwide. 

Single-family and multifamily housing starts have 
also recovered strongly. They exceeded 1.5 million an- 
nually in the decade before the crisis but collapsed to 
less than 500,000 in its aftermath. Now they are over 
1 million and should go higher. Most forecasts envision 
a rate of roughly 1.2 million next year, continuing to 
rise to 1.6 million over the next few years. Keepin mind 
that new housing construction and renovations drive 
a wide range of manufacturing and services output, 
from appliances to trucking. Indeed, private residential 
investment has jumped by more than 27% since 2012. 

Finally, economic hardship forced record numbers 
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of grown kids to stay with their parents, depressing 
household formation to rates far below normal. But this 
too is improving. Harvard’s Joint Center for Housing 
Studies estimates that formation rates will double to 
1.2 million annually as kids finally move out and the 
adult population increases. 


AMERICAN- 


A NEW FACTOR TO ADD 
since my previous analy- 
sis is manufacturing. A 
near consensus that this 
sector was in permanent 


MADE MAKES 
OE N 5 E AG 4 | N decline has existed for 


tuated by the loss of nearly 6 million manufacturing 
jobs from 2000 to 2010 and by the sense that much lower 
wages in Asia made continued offshoring inevitable. 

But recently the greater role of technology in man- 
ufacturing and rising wages in Asia have given our 
manufacturing sector some life. A recent Brookings 
Institution report on manufacturing stresses how ro- 
botics, 3-D printing and the relentless advance of digital 
technology are transforming big parts of U.S. manu- 
facturing. Moreover, as China’s GDP has continued to 
grow, its wages have risen considerably, narrowing the 
cost differential with the U.S. In many industries, the 
cost-to-produce difference is now down to 15%. 

That explains why certain U.S. producers are re- 
versing themselves and committing to manufactur- 
ing goods at home. Walmart announced that it would 
sell $50 billion more in American-made products over 
the next 10 years, and the Boston Consulting Group 
recently estimated that up to 30% of offshore produc- 
tion would return. Although manufacturing has added 
668,000 jobs since the 2010 nadir, continued automation 
will prevent this sector from being a major contributor 
of new jobs in the future. But the role of manufacturing 
in our GDP is stable, and the sense that other sectors of 
the economy would need to compensate for continued 
declines in manufacturing is out of date. 


ENERGY 


if ever there was proof 
of the difficulty of fore- 
casting, it is the stunning 
recovery in our oil-and- 
gas production. Virtually 


PRODUCTION 
| S B 0 0 M | N G no one from ExxonMobil 
on down saw this coming. 


Nor the way in which made-in-the-USA technology 
made it happen. The idea that America, whose oil pro- 
duction has been declining for the past 40 years, is now 
on track to become the world’s biggest producer by 2015 
is still hard to grasp. As is the notion that after similar 
declines in production of natural gas, we now have a 
100-year supply of natural gas at current rates of con- 
sumption. The U.S. Energy Information Administra- 
tion expects total U.S. crude-oil production to increase 
more than 25% to 9.3 million barrels per day by 2015, 
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SETBACK 
The year 
U.S. oil 
production 
began 
to decline 


which would mark the highest level since 1972. Daily 
natural gas production, which grew by 5% over the past 
year, is expected to continue climbing, with the U.S. 
becoming a net exporter by 2018. 

This isa plus for growth, for household budgets and 
consumption, for climate protection and for America’s 
national security. Given our huge new supplies, natural 
gas is cheaper here—around $4.70 per 1,000 cu. ft.— 
than anywhere else. This means lower utility bills 
across the country. It also means that gas is being sub- 
stituted rapidly for the dirtiest fuel, coal, to produce 
electricity. And that both America’s stake in the un- 
stable Persian Gulf and our borrowing from China are 
diminished as we import less energy. The rise, fall and 
rise of the American oil-and-gas sector is probably, to- 
gether with development of the Internet, the biggest 
economic breakthrough in this country in 50 years. 


ALTHOUGH THERE REMAINS 
a heated political debate 
over climate change and 
its causes, few people, re- 
gardless of their views on 
that, actually favor more 
carbon emissions. But 


IS GETTING 
H E A LT H | E R there is also an unexpect- 
ed positive trend. Carbon 


emissions in the U.S. actually have been falling. Today 
they are down nearly 10% from 2005 levels. It is possible 
that the U.S. will meet its goal of cutting emissions by 
2020 to 17% below that 2005 baseline. 

Technology and regulation explain this surprising 
trend. Take the auto industry. At one level, Washington 
upped fuel-efficiency requirements to a stiff fleetwide 
average of 54.5 m.p.g. by model year 2025. At another, 
galloping advances in engine technology and vehicle 
weight are enabling automakers to improve their mile- 
age more quickly than anyone forecast. And the EPA 
has just mandated sharp reductions in emissions from 
coal-fired plants. 

The U.S. has been among the worst offenders in 
emissions. To have any credibility in leading global ne- 
gotiations on these issues, we need to lead the way. 


OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 


HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU 
read that America’s edu- 
cation system, especially 
public education, is a fail- 
ure? It has a long way to 
go, but it has started to 
improve. This is crucial 


ARE WORKING 
S M A RT E R because differentials in 
lifetime earnings by 


level of education are widening. Driven by globaliza- 
tion and technology, labor markets are demanding 
higher and higher levels of skills. Therefore, to improve 
incomes for younger Americans, we must get better 
educational outcomes. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 
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For 25 years, those outcomes were stagnant. High 
school graduation rates had fallen to 60% or lower in 
many large cities and rural areas. And just over half 
of first-year college students would graduate within 
six years. These are poor results by the standards of ad- 
vanced countries. 

But beginning in 2006, the decline began to reverse. 
High school completion rates are now up almost 10 
points, crossing 80% for the first time. 

According to a recent report from Johns Hopkins 
University, the turnaround reflects countless grass- 
roots efforts toward public-school reform. Instigated 
by parents, business groups, nonprofits, state and lo- 
cal governments and, in some areas, teacher unions, 
these efforts have concentrated on teacher training and 
evaluation, better collection and use of data in support- 
ing students, improved curriculum materials and the 
restructuring or closing of underperforming schools, 
sometimes called dropout factories. 

It is crucial that these reforms continue because if 
they do, that same Johns Hopkins study predicts that 
US. high schools will reach a 90% completion rate by 
2020. That would be a huge achievement. Over the past 
decade, college-completion rates also have strength- 
ened, nearing 60%. True, the college readiness of high 
school graduates has not improved in line with gradu- 
ation rates. But recent advances that tie online educa- 
tion to different approaches in the classroom may soon 
improve this too. 


SOCIAL TRENDS 
ARE MOVING 


AMERICA HAS SEEN A 
drop in crime rates that 
in earlier years would 
have been universally 
viewed as impossible. 
The overall crime rate 
has plummeted by 45% 


IN THE RIGHT 
DIRECTION ee in 1991 


2007—counterintuitively continuing to drop through 
the recession and sharp spike in unemployment. 

Since 1991, according to FBI data, the number of vio- 
lent crimes has fallen 36% nationally and 64% in the 
nation’s largest cities. And in New York and Los An- 
geles, our two largest cities, it has fallen even further. 
Property crime has also become increasingly rare. In- 
credibly, in New York City, car thefts have plunged 94% 
in the past two decades. 

How is this possible? In the mid-1990s, few saw this 
decline coming, and many warned that crime would 
surge once again as teens of that era grew into young 
adults. Today, criminologists still differ on what has 
caused the nationwide turnaround in crime rates and 
why those dire predictions never came to pass. But 
crime-fighting technology, better policing, aging soci- 
eties, growing urban populations and declining usage 
of hard drugs are widely cited. 

For many Americans, the drop in crime has resulted 


not only ina much higher quality of life but ina reduced 
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SETBACK 
Percentage 
of students 

who 
graduated 
from 
high school 
in 2006 


who graduated 
from 
high school 
in 2012 


economic burden as well. Safer cities generally mean 
stronger urban economies. 

In the same category of big surprises, teen-pregnancy 
rates have fallen to their lowest level in more than 30 
years, according to the widely respected Guttmacher 
Institute. They have declined 51% from their 1990 peak, 
based on the latest available data, and the teenage birth- 
rate is down 43% from that year’s level. Today, fewer 
teens are becoming pregnant and becoming mothers 
than at any point since reliable data has been collected 
by the National Center for Health Statistics. This is 
also true for women in the 20-to-24 age group. To put it 
mildly, there were very few predictions to this effect a 
generation ago. 

In addition, overall birthrates in the U.S. have 
turned up for the first time since 2007—including for 
children born to women with a college education—to 
just shy of 4 million. 





THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 


OUR COUNTRY’S BIGGEST CHALLENGE NOW IS THE 
plight of lower-income Americans, who are under severe 
and sustained economic pressure. Today, America resem- 
bles a tale of two cities. Those who own homes or stocks 
have benefited from the recovery in these asset classes 
and are moving up again. But 40% of our working-age 
families earn $40,000 a year or less. Generally they live 
within 250% of the official poverty level, which is the 
eligibility threshold for food stamps. Indeed, judging 
from current trends, half of today’s 20-year-olds will re- 
ceive food stamps during their adult lives. More broadly, 
median household income isstill 8% below the precrisis 
level, and those who have not completed college are see- 
ing declines in anticipated lifetime earnings compared 
with their peers with college degrees. 

This is our primary economic challenge. If a third 
of our population has little purchasing power, it will 
be hard to achieve the rate of long-term growth we 
want. We need to improve the work skills of this group, 
strengthen the social safety net and increase the number 
of young Americans receiving a full college education. 

Although doing more to relieve the financial bur- 
dens of working Americans is good economics, it is 
also, and perhaps more important, a matter of values. 
For much of the 20th century we strove, with much 
success, to build a fairer and more inclusive society. 
But today, too many working families are living pay- 
check to paycheck or even in outright poverty, while 
the toeholds to economic stability become fewer and 
farther between. 

With our economy’s near- and medium-term eco- 
nomic outlook strong, now is the time to remove the 
barriers that are keeping hardworking Americans 
walking a far too thin financial line. a 


Altman, who served as Deputy Secretary of the Treasury 
during the Clinton Administration, is the founder and execu- 
tive chairman of Evercore Partners 
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American manufacturing 
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Siemens answers are redefining manufacturing for companies like Schlafly Bottleworks brewery. 


Somewhere in America, a new era of manufacturing has 
dawned. An era where manufacturers in every industry 


are relying on a highly skilled workforce and innovative, 


new technologies to produce more complex products, 
more efficiently than ever before. And they’re turning 
to Siemens to get it done. 


In St. Louis, Siemens has helped Schlafly Bottleworks 
brewery double production without sacrificing the quality, 
craft brews that built the company. 


By combining intelligent hardware and software, 
the Siemens system also enables the brewery to easily 
transition production between beer styles and make better 
use of working hours. Today, it has a distribution area the 
owners never thought possible. 


Siemens is working with some of the most forward- 
thinking companies to improve efficiency and productivity, 
to make more with less and to grow the economy. Because 
it’s not just about making things right, it’s about making 


things right for people, for business and for America. 


Siemens technology 
helped this brewery 


double production. siemens.com/answers 
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THE REAL SIMPLE SUMMER COLLECTION 
MADE BY CUYANA 


Shop our first ready-to-wear collection, beautifully 
crafted for your summer wardrobe and designed to fit your life. 








‘| FEEL MOST COMFORTABLE WALKING THROUGH A MINIFMALL IN THE SAN FERNANDO VALLEY.’ PAGE So 
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Smooth Moves 


English synth-pop duo La 
Roux captured the sounds of 
the future on its 2009 debut, 
but following co-founder Ben 
Langmaid’s departure, singer 
Elly Jackson instead channels 

1970s disco on Trouble in 
Paradise, out July 22. 











Love Tria ngle 


Dakota Fanning and Elizabeth 
Olsen play best friends whose 
pact to lose their virginity goes 
wrong when they fall for the 
same guy in Very Good Girls, 
hitting theaters July 25. 








Man’s Best Friend 


In Travels With Casey, out 
July 22, Benoit Denizet-Lewis 
journeys 13,000 miles with 
his canine pal to explore 
America’s bond with dogs. 
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MANHATTAN 


Top Secret 


WGN America’s new drama 
about the inventors of the 

" atom bomb, Manhattan, 

. dives into an explosive time in 
| U.S. history on July 27. 
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By Nolan Feeney 








The Culture 


Dutch Master 


By Belinda Luscombe 


FOR A GUY WHO HAS SPENT MUCH OF HIS 
career working with professional charm 
machines in the entertainment industry, 
Anton Corbijn sure has a downcast face. 
His eyebrows drag his forehead down to 
meet his bristled jaw, and he wears the 
expression of a midcareer lighthouse 
keeper, one who has seen a lot of ship- 
wrecks and is expecting more. 

Right now Corbijn (rhymes with 
more pain) is dealing with wreckage of 
amore human sort, as the director of 
A Most Wanted Man, the last movie Philip 
Seymour Hoffman completed before dy- 
ing of a heroin overdose in his Greenwich 
Village apartment on Feb. 2. The film has 
other stars, including Rachel McAdams, 
Willem Dafoe and Robin Wright, but 
Hoffman is the movie's lead character 
and its heart and brains. And it’s Hoff- 
man everyone wants to talk about—so 
Corbijn’s lighthouse-keeper face is com- 
ing in handy. 

The effectiveness of A Most Wanted 
Man, a spy thriller based on a John 
le Carré novel, was always going to 
depend on a ballooning sense of trepi- 
dation. But with Hoffman’s death, the 
film has a higher bar to clear: the per- 
formances, Corbijn’s methodical pacing 
and Andrew Bovell’s script have to pro- 
voke so much anxiety about the fate of 
the characters that viewers stop remem- 
bering the fate of the actor. 

That’s particularly tricky for this film, 
which doesn’t make it easy to forget 
anything about Hoffman. His character 


Hoffman on set in 
September 2012 
with Corbijn, who 
had asked him to be 
in his next film 


is Giinther Bachmann, a German intel- 
ligence operative stationed in Hamburg, 

a city now under intense scrutiny from 
the intelligence community as the place 
where the 9/11 hijackers conspired. Bach- 
mann is attempting to catch a high-level 
terrorist using a precarious human ladder 
of unwilling or unknowing participants, 
all of whom need him in some way. It’s 
painfully obvious that Bachmann isin 
too deep, cares too much and is dealing 
with forces he may not be able to sur- 
mount. It’s also obvious that few can keep 
up with his tradecraft. All these things 
are sharply reminiscent of Hoffman. 

Ina bitter irony, this is the first feature 
Corbijn has directed in which the lead 
character does not die. Control (2007), 
his first movie—the one that catapulted 
him from making photographs and 
music videos to directing feature films— 
followed Ian Curtis, the lead singer of 
Joy Division, who committed suicide on 
the eve of the British band’s American 
tour in May 1980. The American (2010) 
recounted the demise of a hit man played 
by George Clooney. Corbijn is currently 
finishing a movie based on an episode 
in the life of James Dean, who’s more fa- 
mous for dying than for anything else. 

Certainly the director, whose father 
was a parson in the Dutch Reformed 
Church, heard plenty as a child about 
death and what lay beyond it. His parents, 
he says, “were obsessed with the afterlife.” 
But having been raised partly ona tiny 
island off the Dutch coast, he also grew up 


with a deep understanding of isolation. 
“All these stories [I’ve filmed] are 
about loneliness,” says Corbijn in an 
interview via Skype. “I don’t think I 
realized it until the third film.” He must 
not have been paying attention. Even in 
his earliest work, like the stark black- 
and-white photo of U2 in the desert that 
became the cover of the band’s Joshua 
Tree album, his affection for the deso- 
late is apparent. His music videos are 
redolent of it too; in one of them (“Bring 
on the Dancing Horses” by Echo & the 
Bunnymen), a man spends much of the 
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song stuck inside a unicorn’s head. 

“I didn’t sit down and think, I’m go- 
ing to make films about loners. I’m just 
drawn to that romantic idea. It always 
appealed to me—a man alone, how he 
copes with stuff,” says Corbijn. “You 
go through life alone, despite all your 
friendships and relationships. You’re 
going to be left on your own.” 


Above the Fray 

CORBIJN’S LONERS AREN’T JUST ISOLATED 
by circumstance. They are also in light- 
houses of ability, alone because their 


‘(Hoffman] hated what 
he was good at. It 
tormented him. He 
wanted to be so good, 
but it was sucha 
difficult place to get to.’ 


level of skill, whether as singers or hit 
men or spies, is higher than that of 

those around them. “Perhaps incredibly 
gifted people find themselves in a more 
lonely place, somehow,” says Corbijn. 
“You might not be able to share with 
other people to the degree you'd like 

to, because it’s beyond other people’s 
perception.” He can’t help but talk about 
Hoffman in this regard. “He hated what 
he was good at. It tormented him. I think 
he wanted to be so good, but it was sucha 
difficult place, I guess, to get to. It had to 
all come from the inside.” 
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Ina book he made about the film 
shoot, Corbijn documents one disagree- 
ment he had with his star. They dida 
scene Hoffman felt he was not prepared 
for; Hoffman accused the director later 
of forcing him “to do sh-t work.” But it 
wasn’t a typical exchange. “The great 
thing with Philip is that he was O.K. to 
talk about it and explain himself,” says 
Corbijn. “We knew where we stood.” 

Indeed, while Hoffman perfectly cap- 
tures the shambolic, haunted look of the 
spy le Carré created, Corbijn says the ac- 
tor was not like that all the time. “He was 
fun to be with,” he says. “During editing 
when he was sitting next to me, I'd look 
at him and think, It’s not possible—this 
is absolutely not the guy onscreen.” He 
does recall with regret that Hoffman 
didn’t look that well. “Only when I look 
back now I see that he was actually more 
disheveled than I realized. I just thought 
it was the way he operated.” 


Legend Maker 
CORBIJN’S SUCCESS AS A PHOTOGRAPHER, 
he says, arose from his handicaps: “I can 
only photograph in a certain way.” He’s 
most famous for his portraits of stars, 
nearly always in black and white, nearly 
always alone, nearly always looking grit- 
tily cool: David Bowie in a loincloth, Bono 
in an undershirt and Clint Eastwood 
frowning and pointing at the camera, 
his blurred fingers obscuring his mouth. 
“I make mistakes all the time, and I have 
the courage to let them be.” 

In many ways, Corbijn’s movies are 
like still photographs. They’re filled 
with stationary landscapes in which 
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Two of the shots 
Corbijn took on 
location. He loves 
the car interior 
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Snaps from the set Hoffman joked that the 
movie was a pretense for Corbijn to produce a 
book, also called A Most Wanted Man. He’s 
made one for each film he directed. “Photog- 
raphy has a calming effect on me,” he says 


some slight motion is only just detect- 
able, like distant ships on the sea. He’s 
fond of the shot of one person, alone ina 
room, thinking, only his subject’s eyes 
or a cigarette suggesting any activity. A 
couple appear in a distant, lit window, 
their silhouettes briefly ascending stairs. 
A man’s head appears over the top of a 
wall, behind a yard of parked cars. The 
effect is seductive but foreboding, full 

of small, unnoticed activities that may 
or may not portend a tragic event. Cor- 
bijn’s a miniaturist of anxiety, the Dutch 
master of dread. 

“He likes a formal frame,” says Dafoe, 
who plays a shadowy banker in A Most 
Wanted Man. “He likes to compose a shot 
and then doesn’t move the camera a lot.” 
Dafoe met Corbijn in the director’s other 
line of work, when he came to shoot him 
at a theater in Manhattan. Corbijn, who 
came alone, asked Dafoe to go for a walk, 
and when he found a textured wall he 
liked, he told the actor to stand in front of 
it and take off his shirt. “He shot off about 
25 frames, and he was done,” says Dafoe. 
“Tt was so fast. He has a very strong aes- 
thetic anda very developed idea of what’s 
beautiful.” 

It wasn’t just beauty that influenced 
Corbijn’s decision to shoot his movie in 
the fall. “9/11 was when the world turned 
from summer to autumn. I wanted to 
have that autumnal vibe in the film,” 
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says Corbijn, who sees calamity on the 
horizon as a result of what he considers to 
be heavy-handed reactions to the threat 
of terrorism. “The story deals with the 
world we live in now. Everything polar- 
izes so quickly. We’ve lost the gray tones.” 

As in his art, in his worldview he’s 
an advocate for the idea that smaller, 
more deliberative actions have a bigger 
impact. It’s not surprising, then, that the 
U.S. often plays a dark role in his plots 
and is the blunt instrument in this one. 
“I think there’s definitely a discussion 
that should be held about the wisdom 
of some of the responses the U.S. has 
made to things that have happened,” he 
says. “I love coming to America. There’s 
some incredible, clever minds. But as 
an example ofa great democracy, it 
could be better.” 

It’s not just the subject matter that 
makes Corbijn feel an uncomfortably 
heavy responsibility to his new film. It’s 
also because it’s Hoffman’s legacy. “The 
film gains a different kind of weight, not 
one that I’m very happy with,” says the 
filmmaker, with an uncharacteristic 
break in his reserve. “It’s very difficult to 
keep saying how amazing he is because 
I’m the director—it sounds like sales 
talk. He was such a great guy that I feel 
the movie needs to be noticed.” He starts 
to elaborate but can’t, because he’s chok- 
ing up. “Sorry. I don’t want to make it 
sound heavy. It’s a difficult situation. I’d 
much rather be doing these interviews 
with him.” Corbijn, the son of a preacher, 
helped many stars along the path to 
a kind of immortality. For Hoffman, 

A Most Wanted Man is the last step. a 
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HELP A VETERAN DURING 
YOUR MORNING COMMUTE 





A million of America’s finest are coming home. Soon they will begin 
their search for a career in the private sector. You can play a meaningful 
role in their transition by offering career guidance on our Q&A online 
business community, ACP AdvisorNet. 


Answer questions from these inspiring men and women from the comfort 
of your own home, on the train, or even when you have 15 minutes to 
spare before a meeting. 


Thousands of America’s business leaders and veterans are already on 
ACP AdvisorNet. You can be too. 


Join our community at www.acp-advisornet.org 


American Corporate Partners (ACP) is a non-profit organization that assists veterans in their 
transition from the armed services to the civilian workforce. 
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Bon Voyager 

Indie queen Jenny 
Lewis just wants a 
good night’s sleep 


By Sam Lansky 


JENNY LEWIS IS A LOS ANGELES NATIVE, 
but she doesn’t write songs about the 
glitz and glamour of Holly wood: her 
vision of the city is sun-bleached anda 
little melancholic. “I feel most comfort- 
able walking through a mini-mall in the 
San Fernando Valley,” Lewis, 38, says. 
“For some reason I find that inspiring.” 

As the front woman of the ’oos indie- 
rock band Rilo Kiley, Lewis emerged 
as the patron saint of hip Angelenos, a 
former child actor (she starred in the 
1989 cult classic Troop Beverly Hills) 
turned alt-music icon. Her intimate, 
finely detailed lyrics and light, lilting 
delivery earned her a devoted following 
and rapt critical acclaim. She went on 
to expand her range with other musi- 
cal projects, including a solo album 
that sounded like blues, another that 
sounded like ’70s singer-songwriter pop 
and collaborations with artists like Elvis 
Costello and the Postal Service, with 
whom she spent a year touring. Now 
she’s back with The Voyager, out July 29, 
ashimmering set of wry, introspective 
songs with production from fellow rock- 
ers Ryan Adams and Beck. It’s arguably 
her strongest work to date. 

But despite the seeming effortlessness 
of the final product, Lewis says it was 
her hardest album to make. After Rilo 
Kiley split in 2010 and her estranged 
father died, Lewis found herself strug- 
gling with crippling insomnia. “Two or 
three days in and you're like a completely 
different person,” she says. “I did not 
recognize myself in the mirror. Iageda 
decade in that time.” 

It was out of that tossing and turn- 
ing that Lewis began writing the 
songs for what became The Voyager. 

“I finished them in my mind over the 
course of two years and many restless 
nights,” she says. “So there’s really no 
stone unturned in the lyrics. I knew 
by the end of it what I wanted to say, 
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because I’d thought about it so much.” 

With Beck, she completed “Just One 
of the Guys,” a sunny little tune that be- 
comes a quietly devastating ode to Lewis’ 
ticking clock: “I’m just another lady 
without a baby,” she sings. 

“I’m always so surprised at how quick- 
ly time passes,” Lewis says. “It seems like 
just yesterday I was in my mid-20s ina 
van with four dudes touring the U.S.” 

In later sessions with Adams, a 
new sound emerged, with a grit that 
Lewis says felt right. “Ryan heard these 


‘I did not recognize 
myself in the mirror. 
l aged a decade in 
that time.’ 


JENNY ROCKS 
- The Voyager 
drops July 29 





songs as rock, and he wanted to play the 
guitar on them, so they have a harder 
edge than some of my previous solo re- 
cordings,” she says. And certain tracks 
do, jangling cheerfully with delicious 
guitar licks from Adams. But Lewis 
shines on mellow songs like “She’s Not 
Me,” which is so warm and breezy, you 
almost miss the withering put-down in 
the chorus: “She’s not me/ She’s easy.” 
The title track, meanwhile, is grandly 
emotional, with big strings and a soar- 
ing vocal performance. 

Although she has always been a witty 
songwriter, on The Voyager, Lewis is more 
reflective than ever. It makes sense: “I’ve 
been working since I was 3 years old,” she 
says. “I never had the luxury of reflection. 
The insomnia made me stop for the first 
time in my life.” 

And now? “I feel really good,” she says. 
“Ican sleep at night.” q 
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Not Just a Smiley Face. The emoji boom 
is changing the way we communicate 


By Katy Steinmetz 


MUCH OF THE WORLD’S INFORMATION 
may now be saved in the virtual cloud, 
but the first data-storage systems were 
simple drawings like this: (5. Humans 
have been using images to communi- 
cate for millennia, since long before 
written language existed. Emoji, the 
latest example of that pictorial impulse, 
have become such a critical part of our 
hyperconnected exchanges that they are 
emerging as a dialect all their own. 

Named by combining the Japanese 
words for picture (e-) and character (moji), 
emoji are the alphanumeric-size graph- 
ics that tweeters, texters and emailers 
around the world are now using thou- 
sands of times every second. They are the 
@ meant to show affection at the end of 
a flirty text and the (F sent to say, Just 
whatever. The panda faces and winking 
ghosts may be easy fodder for Grandpa’s 
next screed about how kids are ruining 
the English language (@@), but many 
scholars have come to see emoji as an im- 
portant tool, helping restore the context 
that has been lost as in-person communi- 
cation has given way to inboxes. 

“It’s easy to write them off as just silly 
little smiley faces or thumbs-up,” says 
sociolinguist Ben Zimmer, the executive 
producer of Vocabulary.com. “But there’s 
an awful lot of people who are very inter- 
ested in treating them seriously.” 

Among them are academics, entrepre- 
neurs and some of the world’s 
largest tech companies, 





who see big potential in these little 
icons. The Unicode Consortium—an 
organization that standardizes digital 
code so text can be exchanged no matter 
the device or language—coded roughly 
250 emoji this summer, giving software 
giants a way to ensure that a-\¥, sent 
from an iPhone shows up as a *,¥, on 

a Samsung. A fan’s video of Beyoncé’s 
“Drunk in Love” that used emoji to nar- 
rate the lyrics (> {a WR) became such 

a viral hit that it prompted the star to 
sell emoji shirts. Others have gained 
online followings by using emoji to sum 
up famous movie quotes (“I see dead 
people”: G3 \z/e @ ), as inspiration for ad 
campaigns or as material for puzzle apps. 
But that may just be the beginning. 


Signs for the Times 

THE MODERN ROOTS OF EMOJI CAN BE 
traced to a digital miscommunication. 
In 1982, the computer-science staff at 
Carnegie Mellon had taken to banter- 
ing on online discussion boards, but 
jokes often failed to translate. To prevent 
the long tirades that resulted from the 
misunderstandings, research professor 
Scott FahIman suggested that sarcastic 
messages be labeled with a smiley sign 
like this :-). It worked, and soon after 
came the displeased :-(, the winky ;-) and 
the embarrassed XD. Those rudimentary 
signals of emotion got an upgrade in 
1999, when Shigetaka Kurita, a Japanese 
telecommunications planner, figured 


CUNEIFORM PICTOGRAPHS 





Paul Rand created 


_— this 


rebus version 


a of his iconic IBM 
/ logo in 1981 


BRAND LOGOS 


Competition spurred 
by the Industrial Rev- 
olution increased 
businesses’ need 
for identifying de- 
signs. Studies have 
found that children 
can recognize cor- 
porate logos before 
they can read. 
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These marks, 


as one essayist 


once put it, offer to the eye 
understandings that the voice gives 
to the ear. Used since ancient 
times, they were standardized in 
part by the invention of the printing 
press in 1436. 





COATS 


OF ARMS 


In the early Middle Ages, when 
most Europeans were illiterate, 
these displays of heraldry could 
quickly communicate family ties 
and alliances—particularly useful 
in the heat of battle. 


EGYPTIAN 


Circa 3000 B.C., Sumerian scribes 
would pluck a reed, fashion it into 
a stylus and inscribe pictographs in 
clay tablets. The name comes from 
the Latin word cuneus, or wedge, 
describing their appearance. 





HOW HUMANS 


PALEOLITHIC CAVE DRAWINGS 


Prehistoric humans started making 
images on cave walls some 30,000 
years ago, sketching bison, wild cattle 
and mammoth tusks with sharp stones 
or charcoal sticks. Many have been 
discovered in southern Europe. 


SPEAK THROUGH 
PICTURES 








Illustrations by Radio for TIME 


HIEROGLYPHICS 


Hieroglyphics, from 
the Greek for “sacred 
carving,” appear on 
ancient monuments 
and tombs. Some 
represent people, 
animals and things; 
others stand for 
sounds. 





NOUN PROJECT (ICONS): COURTESY NOUN PROJECT (2): CAR WASH: PAULO SA FERREIRA; HEAD: LUIS PRADO; ICONJI ICONS: COURTESY ICONS! (2) 


CARTOONS AND COMICS 


Satirists have used political 
cartoons and comics for 
centuries to make points and 
tell stories. Comics birthed what 
linguist Ben Zimmer has dubbed 
obscenicons: !*?#&$ 





visual cues could improve communi- 
cation on mobile phones. Inspired by 
Japanese comics and street signs, he 
sketched ideas that were soon brought 
to life, copied by other companies and 
transmitted all over Japan. 

When Kurita drew the first emoji, only 
half of U.S. households had computers. 
Now the total number of words in all 
text messages sent every three months 
exceeds the word count of all books ever 
published, according to text-analytics 
firm Idibon. These rapid-fire communi- 
qués lend themselves to the efficiency 
that visuals like (% or $4 provide. In 
person, we can suss out what someone is 
really saying through a furrowed brow or 
nasal tone. Images help translate those 
cues for the digital world. “Emoticons 
and emoji provide this nice shorthand,” 
says Idibon’s Tyler Schnoebelen, who 
studied emoticons at Stanford. Ina text, 
softening a declarative statement might 
take two long sentences—ora single ©. 

That electronic economy can pay real- 
life dividends, as Facebook engineers have 
discovered. Say someone puts up a photo 
of you that you find gly. Facebook lets you 
click “I don’t like this post” and send a po- 
lite plea to the poster, asking that it be tak- 
en down. When the complainant includes 
emoji like a simple flushed face (@), the 
odds of getting a response improve. 

The team also found that people are 
more likely to use an image when the 
emotion it expresses is clear, so Facebook 
worked with University of California, 
Berkeley, psychologist Dacher Keltner 
and Pixar artist Matt Jones to develop 
a set of what they call stickers, based 
on descriptions of human expressions 
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THE FIRST 
COMPUTER ICONS 


Symbols to guide computer 
users became important with 
the rise of the PC in the '80s. 

Susan Kare, who designed 

Apple's early icons, likens good 
ones to road signs. 
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chronicled by Charles Darwin in 1872. 
Analyzing how the use of those emoji 
corresponded to life offline, Keltner 
found that the richer the array of emo- 
tions expressed, the happier and health- 
ier users tended to be. They also turned 
up some national tendencies. Canadians, 
for instance, are much more likely to 
express sympathy (¢§)) than Americans 
are. “The kind of emoji that you send on 
a regular basis really tell you something 
about your personal life and the kind of 
culture you live in,” Keltner says. 

There is no standard catalog of emoji. 
Unicode can tell companies like Apple or 
Google that certain bits of code should 
show up as asmiley face, but it’s up to 
software manufacturers whether that 
is displayed like e or @%. Countless 
apps provide other options. But the most 
familiar emoji are the set Apple included 
as a native feature in its 2011 system 
update, which started the emoji explo- 
sion in the U.S. 

That's the set that Fred Benenson, a 
data engineer at Kickstarter, used when 
organizing a complete retelling of Moby 
Dick through emoji. Added to the Library 
of Congress in 2013, Emoji Dick begins, 

A @) ©. Asany Melville aficio- 


‘The kind of emoji 
you send ... really 
tell you something 
about your personal 
life and the kind of 
culture you live in.’ 


—DACHER KELTNER 


EMOTICONS MADE WITH 


Emoticons, first used at 
Carnegie Mellon in 1982, have 
helped convey irony, politeness, 

humor and sincerity in digital 
communication. 








EMOJI 


Born in Japan in the late "90s, 
emoji have since taken off 
around the world. The word 

describes any small image used 
to express emotion or ideas in 
electronic messages. 


nado knows, that’s a rough equivalent 
of “Call me Ishmael.” But the fact that 
non-Melvillites would likely be confused 
highlights the limitations of emoji: while 
they may be obvious in some cases, the 
meaning of many is vague (see: ©). 
Context can complicate even the sim- 
plest smiley face. And the roughly 1,500 
emoji identified by Unicode are hardly a 
replacement for the 250,000-plus words 
in English or the variety of the real world. 
Standard emoji sets, for instance, aren't 
ethnically diverse, filled with &) and 
@. Apple has promised that more inclu- 
sive emoji are coming. 

The difficulty of translating life into 
icons isn’t putting off businesses like 
the Noun Project, which aims to cre- 
ate a “visual dictionary,” eventually 
hosting an icon for every object, like a 
car wash (a4Q), and concept, like being 
drunk (@). It currently boasts 60,000, 
used by customers ranging from ad agen- 
cies to doctors communicating with 
autistic patients. Even more ambitious 
are projects like iConji. Like Renaissance 
thinker Francis Bacon, founder Kai Statts 
believes he can builda single language 
uniting strangers from Mumbai to Man- 
hattan. Among the challenges he’s faced 
in doing so with symbols: distinguishing 
between this cs and that B. Meanwhile, 
a British company, Emojli, is attempt- 
ing to create the world’s first emoji-only 
social network, where words aren’t 
allowed. “Many people have hoped for 
something that was both a language 
and beyond anything we know asa lan- 
guage,” says Zimmer. “With emoji, that’s 
more of a possibility. It’s just a question 
of what we do with it.” Bs) 
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Phone-y Charges. How to stop your child 
from spending a fortune on mobile games 


By Victor Luckerson 


FORGET HUGE VOICE AND TEXTING 
bills. Kids these days are racking up 
massive charges on their parents’ 
phones without making a single 
call. Popular children’s games for 
devices like Apple’s iPhone and 
Amazon’s Kindle Fire are allowing 
kids to spend disconcerting sums 
buying in-game items, according to 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
titles are often free to download, but 
the games then entice users to spend 
real dollars to purchase access to 
new levels and prizes. 

Now the FTC is targeting Apple 
and Amazon, claiming the com- 
panies’ confusing billing systems 
have made it too easy for years for 
kids to make unauthorized pur- 
chases. (In one complaint, a con- 
sumer told the FTC her daughter 
spent $2,600 by repeatedly tapping 
ona single iOS game.) “There was 
a blurring of the line between real 
money and virtual money in these 
games,” says Jessica Rich, director of 
the FTC’s Bureau of Consumer Pro- 
tection. “Parents were not given the 
information to oversee their kids 
and make sure this didn’t happen.” 

Apple agreed to pay at least 
$32.5 million in refunds to con- 
sumers earlier this year for such 
charges, but Amazon has resisted 
FTC appeals for a settlement, argu- 
ing that its practices are not decep- 
tive. “Our experience at launch was 
responsible, customer-focused and 
lawful,” Amazon wrote in a July 
letter to the FTC. The dispute will 
be settled by a federal court. Mean- 
while, parents will need to monitor 
their kids more closely. 


PRICEY PURCHASES KIDS CAN MAKE 
IN THESE “FREE” MOBILE GAMES: 


ICE AGE VILLAGE 
$99.99 
to unlock perks 


$34.99 
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DRAGON STORY 


: for a safe of gold 


1. 
SCREEN 


YOUR KIDS 
GAMES 































Titles in the app 
store note whether 
they include in-game 
purchases, Spend a 
few minutes exploring 


2. these games’ interfaces 
SETUPA 





to understand when 


DIGITAL charges might occur. 


ALLOWANCE 





Both Apple and 
Amazon allow parents 
to set up allowances 
for kids in their digital 
stores. Once a user 
hits the limit, she won't 
be able to purchase 
anything else. 


x. 
DISABLE 


IN-APP 


PURCHASES 


The most fool- 
proof way to avoid 
a surprising bill is 
to disable in-app 
purchases entirely. 

Check the Settings 
screen of your device 
to toggle the feature 

on or off. 





? 


TAP PET HOTEL 
: $19.99 
: for a chest of treats 
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Two ways to save: 
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15-Month CD 


1.15.4 


on balances of $2,000 or more 


High Yield Savings 


0.95.2 


on all balances 


Call us at 1-800-753-6592 or visit us at myoptimizerplus.com 
to get started using promo code TIMEM. 


| BEST BANKS | 
We've been recognized by Bankrate.com® and MONEY® Magazine. 


* Trademark of Synchrony Bank. 

“? Annual Percentage Yields (APYs) are accurate as of 7/15/14 and subject to change at any time without notice. Fees may reduce earnings. Visit myoptimizerplus.com for 
current rates, terms and account requirements. Offers apply to personal accounts only. Funds must come from a source outside Synchrony Bank. 

' The minimum balance required to earn the advertised APY is $2,000 and must be deposited in a single transaction. Accounts with balances of $2,000 or more earn 1.15% 
APY. The minimum balance to open a CD is $2,000. A penalty may be imposed for early withdrawals. After maturity, if you choose to roll over your CD, you will earn the 
base rate of interest in effect at that time. 

2 For High Yield Savings Accounts, rates are variable and subject to change any time after the account is opened without notice. The minimum balance required to 
earn the advertised APY and to open a High Yield savings account is $0 but a minimum balance of $50 is required to avoid a $5 monthly service charge. 
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Lizzy Caplan 
Prose poo Length (in minutes) Now that Showtime’s Masters of Sex 
star Runner, of the trailer for has kicked off its second season, the 
one of the first Ambiancé, an in-the- actress, 32,is back onscreenasnoted gg 
meme-able wore ertene sex researcher Virginia Johnson 
Internet car- from Swedish direc- f 8 : : ON MY 
toons, will debut tor Anders Weberg; Here, the former Mean Girls star talks | RADAR 
new episodes, he says the movie to TIME. —LILY ROTHMAN > Tenth of 
likely this fall. will run 720 hours by Daceniber 
the time it’s released What's it like to talk about sexallthe _by George 
in 2020—Ionger time? I’ve become very accustomed Saunders 
than any other film. to people talking openly about sex “He’s one of my 
with me, and I’ve grown to sort of all-time faves.” 
enjoy it. It hasn’t gotten old yet. Has 
the word started to sound funny? 
Like it could be spelled s-e-c-k-s? 
GIVING IT HIS AL Parody artist “Weird Al” Yankovic, Yeah. There’s an episode coming 
below, top left, is back and has enlisted famous friends up soon called “Dirty Jobs.” Did 
such as (below, clockwise from top right) Margaret you ever have a dirty job? | started 
eaeeaual Cho, Eric Stonestreet and Kristen Schaal for his new doing this so young that I didn’t 
Pritam video. “Tacky,” set to the tune of Pharrell Williams’ really have the opportunity, but 
Hotwives of hit “Happy,” is an ode to tactless questions, selfies at I was a busboy in two different 
pol is . funerals—and loud clothing, naturally. Yankovic’s restaurants. I mean, I tried to 
Sriliant send-up H ° * », 
ar meaaie heat new album, Mandatory Fun, is out now. make it dirty. I ate off people's 
Housewives plates. Is there a technique to 
franchise. that? You can clearly see the 
parts that have not been touched, 
joccrie tien so obviously, attack the not-been- 
the latest trailer, touched part. But with french 
the Sharknado fries I feel like it’s fine. If they’ve 
sequel will be touched a french fry, it’s not 
just as amazing- pa k ‘ ll 5 
ly awful as its going to kill you. It’s probably 
predecessor. good for your immune system. 
That’s what I’ve been missing, 
I guess. You’re also in the upcom- 
ing movie The Interview, a comedy 
that involves North Korea. | heard 
Kim Jong Un thinks it’s an act of war. 
Yeaaaahhh... What do you think of 
that? I don’t really know quite what 
to make of that. This is not a po- 
gn js iebniiy litical movie. There’s a long line of 
minor league comedies and satires taking on real, 
ball club, will don sad, scary situations. It’s just one in 
Chewbacca- ; 
aor a long line of that. 
uniforms for a 
game in August. 
(They will later 
be auctioned off ROUNDUP 
for charity. 
le Not-So-Cheap Eats , 
After New York-based cupcake chain : ) 
Crumbs announced it was closing all its 2006 i 2012 / 
stores (some 50 locations in 10 states), its HOT DOG / $1,800 BARBECUE SAUCE / $9,995 
treats started fetching as much as $250 A $5 dog from the NFC champion- : In 1992, McDonald's sold a Michael 
online. But cupcakes aren't the first com- ship game between the SeattleSea-__: Jordan-inspired burger. An unused 
mon food to skyrocket in value—on eBay, hawks and the Carolina Panthers : gallon of its special McJordan sauce 
at least—because of a limited supply. became an odd collector's item. H sold on eBay two decades later. 
CARTOON; HOMESTAR RUNNER: CAPLAN: JASON LAVERIS—GETTY IMAGES; SECOND STORY SUNLIGHT, 1960: EOWARD HOPPER, © WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART; GRANDE, STEWART, 


HOT DOG, TWINKIE: GETTY IMAGES; TOAST: VERMONT NOVELTY TOASTER; CHEESEBURGER; MCDONALD'S; SURGE: AP: CRONUT: CHEF DOMINIQUE ANSEL; UNIFORM: PORTLAND SEA DOGS 











Ariana 
Grande’s new 


pop single 
“Break Free” 
features WTF- 
worthy lyrics like 
“only wanna die 
alive” and “Now 
that I've become 
who | really are.” 


A novelty 
company 
unveiled a new 
product that 
lets you make 
toaster selfles 
by burning a 
likeness of your 
face onto a 
piece of bread. 





LIGHT SHOW The word photograph literally means “to draw with light”—a concept Edward Hopper played on in Awoman in 
A Pee . sae S016 . ; London claims 

his paintings, using dramatic light and shadows to lend significance to everyday scenes (as in 1960’s Second Story aha had ors 

Sunlight, above). That parallel is the subject of a new show at the Whitney Museum of American Art in New York than $30,000 

City (through Oct. 19) that displays Hopper’s paintings alongside the work of six contemporary photographers. worth of plastic 
surgery to loo 
more like Kim 
Kardashian. 

VERBATIM 


‘It takes wonderful aerial 
notograpns. 


MARTHA STEWART, On the iPhone-controlled drone she used to get a 
bird’s-eye view of her farm in Bedford, N.Y. 
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CAN OF SURGE / $100 


The Coca-Cola Co. discontinued 


this soft drink in the early 2000s, 


but its online-auction market is 
still going strong. 


2012 
TWINKIES / $60 PER BOX 


After Hostess filed for bankruptcy in 
2012, eBay-savvy snackers spared 
no expense in getting the cream-filled 
treat. It returned to stores in 2013. 





The average 
men's haircut in 
Kodiak, Alaska, 
costs $26.67, 
more than in 
any other city in 
the U.S. 










CRONUT / $100 FOR TIME’S COMPLETE 


TV, FILM AND MUSIC 
When New York City’s Dominique Ansel COVERAGE, VISIT 
Bakery imposed a two-pastry limit on time.com 
its trendy doughnut-croissant hybrid, entertainment 
an online black market was born. 





By Kelly Conniff, Eric Dodds, Nolan Feeney, Lily Rothman and Laura Stampler 


THE AWESOME COLUMN 


Party in the USA 


What | learned about this great country of ours 
when | threw an Americathemed party 


FOR THE PAST FEW YEARS, 
young people in other coun- 
tries have been throwing 
America-themed parties at 

which they eat hamburgers, 
wave our flags, wear baseball caps to the 
side and, I’m assuming, cease to have any 
idea where their own country is on the 
map. Now that American power is in de- 
cline, the U.S. has become campy. 

To inspire us back to greatness, I 
decided to throw an America-themed 
party in America. I found people who'd 
attended such parties overseas, and 
each told me the most crucial details. To 
prepare for his America party before he 
went to college at Indiana University, 
Gaurav Maitreya, who grew up in Dubai, 
had a friend beg an aunt visiting from 
the U.S. to bring just one thing: a pack of 
Solo cups. Also, he said, people in other 
countries don’t display their nation’s flag 
on their front lawns, cars, lapels and lead- 
ins to news shows. “For the party, our 
entire house was covered with the most 
ridiculous American flags we could find. 
What's the flag with the snake cut up? 
We had a bunch of those.” 

Laura Christensen, who was visiting a 
hostel in Scotland when an America party 
broke out, said the Real Housewives shows 
seemed to have undue influence on how 
our country is perceived. “The amount 
of leopard print surprised me,” she said. 
Also, beer pong. “The idea that Americans 
have created new ways of getting trashed 
was a great fascination.” In other parts of 
the world, the only drinking game they 
have is being permanently depressed. 





For more help, | called Nikolai Zlobin, 
a Russian-American expert who runs 

a think tank in D.C. called the Center 
on Global Interest and also wrote two 
Russian best sellers that chronicled 
the strangeness of life in the U.S., like 
the fact that we pay teenagers we don’t 
know to watch our children. Zlobin 
had lots of suggestions. First, I needed 
to invite people who don’t know one 
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another. And a lot of them. “In Russia 
you never invite more people than can 
fit around the table. You have an exact 
number of chairs and silverware,” he ex- 
plained. “Here, you walk from room to 
room, and there are not enough chairs. 
In Russia, you don’t invite people to have 
them stand around in the corner.” 

Also, instead of proudly giving guests 
my best stuff, as they do abroad, I should 
serve cheap liquor and food on paper 
plates, since these are people I'll never see 
again anyway. Ishould make them pour 
their own drinks. And I should also defi- 
nitely give everyone a house tour, which, 
he said, always sucks. “First of all, it’s bor- 
ing. And second, it’s private,” Zoblin said. 
“No one is interested in your basement 
and your garage.” 

Finally, if my America party was to 
be asuccess, I needed to focus on 
one more thing—not fireworks, 
not food, not drinks, not conver- 
sation. “The biggest concern is if 
you have enough ice. Or in the 
middle of the party, you have to 
send someone to a gas station 
to buy ice,” Zlobin said. I got the 
feeling that people might be 
telling Zlobin to leave the party 
to get ice because he’s sucha 
bummer. 


My lovely wife Cassandra 
pushed off my America party 

for three months. Like Zlobin, 
she hates parties with guest lists 
of people who don’t know one 
another. Being un-American, she 
wanted to hire a bartender and 
refused to let me cook burgers 
since it would take me away from 
hosting duties. The night before 
the party, she strongly considered 
not coming. 

Ihad bought tons of small 
American flags as well as 
American-flag rubber duckies, 
American-flag sunglasses and red 
and blue glow bracelets. People 
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who didn’t know one another quickly in- 
troduced themselves over paper plates of 
smoked brisket and ribs, and soon they 
were playing beer pong with Pabst Blue 
Ribbon and, later, ro1-proof Wild Turkey. 
People brought 40-0z. cups and jugs of 
Carlo Rossi wine and wore muscle shirts. 
In fact, only one bad thing happened: 
it’s possible my 5-year-old son will soon 
tell an authority figure he has played 
beer pong. 
The weirdest part was that as hard 
asI tried to re-create the ridiculous por- 
trayal of America that foreigners have, it 
felt like anormal party. Dan Sterling, a 
patriot who co-wrote the upcoming Seth 
Rogen and James 
Franco movie The 
Interview, about 
SS killing Kim Jong 
Un, said he quickly 
forgot the campi- 
ness: “I lost track of all that 
and spent my time doing 
the basic things I do at any 
party—stress over how to in- 
ject myself into conversations 
that don’t currently include 
me, extract myself from ones 
that do and stare at women.” 
Here’s what foreigners 
don’t get about our country 
when they judge us: We’re 
optimists. Our parties are go- 
ing to be great simply because 
we want them to be. Why 
carefully cull a guest list 
when people are excited to 
introduce themselves to new 
people? Why get good beer 
when it’s going to be used as 
a punishment in beer pong? 
Why waste all that time 
instead of just throwing as 
many parties as you can? 
People stayed until after 
midnight. And the only 
reason they left, I’m guess- 
ing, is that the ice eventually 
melted. a 
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Sports move fast. Keep up. 


Introducing 120 Sports. A new digital-first, multi-sport network. 


On 40 bes) fe) mi c=yan 70] 0 mor-1 4d al- m=) alo) e-em \\c- 1001 0) momr- lave mocoluCcYer-Malle|alele|aie-Mmola-t-qiare 
news and expert analysis. Follow your favorite teams, players, topics and more. 
Join the social conversation and share content from any device. 


DOWNLOAD THE FREE APP TODAY, EXCLUSIVELY ON THE APP STORE”: 


MLB Game Day td Pitchers with Multiple No 
Padres vs Giants Hitters 


Active Players.. 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL TRADEMARKS AND COPYRIGHTS USED WITH THE PERMISSION OF THE APPLICABLE MLB ENTITY. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 





10 Questions 


Actress Keira Knightley on bleeding 
fingers, working with her mom and 
how she discourages male attention 


In Begin Again you play a singer- 
songwriter. Can you sing? 

It is my actual voice, but I’m 
not a singer. I learned how to 
play the songs on guitar for 
this film. I wasn’t very good. 
Icould never sing and play at 
the same time. I was so happy 
to put the guitar down and 
never pick it up again. The fin- 
gers, they actually bleed. 


Do you remember having a 
transfixing moment witha 
particular song? 

To tell you the truth, I don’t 
really listen to music. I know 
nothing about it at all. I’m 
married to a musician [James 
Righton from the band Klax- 
ons]. My brother has been 

in bands for most of his life. 
Everybody around me is com- 
pletely obsessed by music, and 
Idon’t have that thing—my 
brain doesn’t quite work in 
that way. It was the reason I 
wanted to do this role. 


You're in an industry, like mu- 
sic, where your appearance 

is part of what’s up for public 
consumption and discussion. 
How do you deal with that? 
Itry to ignore everything 

and not read anything about 
myself or look at any pictures. 
Sometimes it’s completely 
impossible. You could be in 

a hairdressing salon and you 
don’t realize you're in the 
paper, and all of asudden you 
end up reading something 
horrendous about the way you 
look, dress or act, or speak. It 
is kind of unavoidable at a cer- 
tain point. 
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Is it true your father did not let 
your mother have you until she 
had written a play? 

That’s true. They didn’t have 
the money to have another 
child, and she’d given up act- 
ing, and so he said she had to 
sell a script. It was her first 
play, and it was a big success. 


Have you worked with her? 
She wrote the film where I 
sang the first time, The Edge of 
Love. She’d actually written a 
partin the film for me. I think 
my first act of artistic rebel- 
lion was to say I wanted the 
other role. 


Is it fair to say you’re 


drawn to playing women tae 


who are headstrong and 
aggressive? 

I’m more interested in 

the idea of somebody 
trying to fight against 
something, but I guess 
that is headstrong. I 

like to explore people 

that I don’t necessarily 
understand in situations 
that I don’t necessarily un- 
derstand. I don’t think I’ve 
played anybody who’s stu- 
pid, and maybe I should— 
maybe that would bea 
challenge. 


' 


Have you discovered from | 
your historical roles an era j 
that you particularly like? n 
I’m always interested j 
in the 40s, that World 

War II period. I find it i." 
really interesting that 
STDs and pregnancies 
went through the roof. 





\ 
- 





We have such a set notion 
about what that period was 
like, but the extreme nature of 
death literally falling from the 
sky around you, and that mo- 
ment when you don’t know if 
tomorrow is going to be your 





One of Knightley's 


Phantom Menace 






first roles was as 
Queen Amidala’s 
double in The 


last day and you live within 
that, I find really interesting. 


You and your frequent direc- 
tor Joe Wright are dyslexic. Do 
you share a secret bond? 

I think we certainly see the 
world in a similar way, and 
that’s helped our creative re- 
lationship. We describe emo- 
tion ina very similar way. We 
both have a chip on our shoul- 
der about a lack of education, 
and probably that’s from be- 
ing seen as stupid before we 
were diagnosed. 


You’re now a deep reader. 
What book would you want a 
director to read before he or 
she directs you? 
Something by Somer- 
set Maugham. Maybe 
The Razor’s Edge. 





The Internet says 


=f you live on $50,000 


a year. 
That’s not true. I 

f mean, I wish it was 
\ _ true. That would 
be incredible—it’s 
a good amount of 
money to live on. 
But no. 









What’s your favorite way 
to discourage would-be 
suitors? 
I’ve used the “stare straight 
ahead, don’t make eye 
contact” one—that’s 
always good. I’m a bit of 
an ice queen. I think I 
\ have quite a frighten- 
ing exterior, so unless 
} I’m soliciting, unless 
I’m up for it, I’m far 
too intimidating. 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


_ FOR VIDEO OF THIS INTERVIEW, 
. GO TO time.com/10questions 
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Experience Camry Hybrid for yourself at toyota.com/camry. 
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WAY A BANK 
SHOULD CARE 
ABOUT 
SPAGHETTI 
AND 
MEATBALLS 


Over 20 million kids in America lack access to healthy food. So, a company called 
Revolution Foods came up with a solution: affordable, nutritious, kid-inspired meals, 
available in schools and stores. 


To make an impact, they needed capital, financial advice and guidance. With Citi's 
support, they went from a small kitchen to employing more than 1,000 people, serving 
a million meals a week nationwide. Now Citi is helping the company expand, as they 
continue their mission to make nourishing food accessible to all. 


For over 200 years, Citi's job has been to believe in people and to help make their ideas a reality. Cc I t | 


#progressmakers The World's Citi ™ 


's Citi is a service ff m Citigroup Inc. 


